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What is the Matter with the Public Schools? 
E. SCHULTZ GERHARD, M. A., DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGES, 
NORTHEAST HIGH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA. 


I 


Cummins VE RAL years ago the teachers of a large city 
were requested to attend a public meeting to 
S listen to the discussion of the topic, ‘“‘What is 
the Matter with the Public Schools?” This 
—_— meeting was presided over by the superinten- 
dent of the city schools and was addressed by 
= the editor of a large magazine, by the president 
ounce of a small college in the West, and by a pro- 
fessor from a teachers’ college. There was not a single 
“layman,” or teacher, from the ranks on the program. Surely 
many of the teachers could have told those speakers on the 
platform some very plain but interesting facts. But only 
educators and educational experts (we begin to loathe those 
terms) are considered capable of discussing such profound 
subjects, which are seemingly beyond the comprehension and 
power of analysis of a teacher from the ranks! 

Those of us who have been on the firing line for a quarter 
of a century (i. e. fired at) came away from that meeting 
without feeling that we had learned a single new idea. The 
most we did hear was a lot of platitudes and bunkum about 
the nobleness of teaching, and what a benign opportunity the 
teacher had for doing good! 
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Nor did we get a new view-point of the situation, nor did 
we hear anything like a solution which would solve what is 
actually wrong with the schools. Either those speakers did 
not know what is wrong or else they kept the solution to 
themselves, as did the man who published a book on “The 
Secret of Hegel.” He was one of the meanest men that ever 
lived—he kept the secret all to himself! Of course these men 
did not miss the opportunity to tell us that our courses of 
study are all bull-headed; our methods, wrong-headed; and 
our purposes, without a head! 


II 


Well, what is wrong with the public schools, anyway? 
Judging from the carping criticism constantly heaped upon 
them one might think that our whole educational system, past 
and present, is futile and aimless. Probably the very unrest and 
criticism are of themselves a wholesome indication that life 
and activity are thereby maintained. Some people, however, 
are firmly convinced that by far the most troubles are not in- 
herent in the system itself. Nor can these supposed wrongs 
be corrected by everlastingly throwing the monkey-wrench 
periodically into the works. 

Every so often school work is upset by changing the course 
of study because some “expert” thinks that everything done 
so far in education is wrong. What would you think if a 
man were to go into his potato patch every fifth day and 
pull up the vines to see how the potatoes are growing? That 
is exactly what we are doing educationally; no sooner has 
one adjusted one’s self to the existing order of things when 
along comes another faddist with a panacea for all the ills of 
education. 

Is it not about time we stop asking “What is wrong with 
the schools?” and ask “What is wrong with the public?” with 
the home? with the family? Education is both a cause and a 
result. It is the leaven which is supposed to leaven this whole 
lump of humanity. It is a social force, a means of develop- 
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ing the individual physically, morally, and intellectually. And 
in turn education is moulded by public opinion; the education 
of a people is just what those people make it. It partakes of 
their characteristics and it follows the trend of their life. 
And there is more than one characteristic of American life 
which hinders rather than enhances the progress of educa- 
tion along its soundest development. 


III 


Things do move in this country, and they move very speed- 
ily. Millions are spent for minutes; and yet in spite of the 
increased facilities for gaining speed, the eagerness to travel 
express in order to cover still greater distances becomes only 
the greater and more intense and the impatience at the least 
possible delay only the more unendurable. As a nation we 
are the most abnormally energetic people in the world, even 
to the extent that we have neither time nor aptitude for re- 
flection and repose. A Mexican diplomat, sojourning shortly 
in this country, when asked why the Mexicans always think 
and never act, aptly asked, “Why do the Americans always 
act and never think?” 

This hurry craze has laid such a demon-like grip upon 
people that it banefully affects their education, for hurry is 
the bane of American education as well as of American life 
as a whole. America’s quick-lunch counter is detrimental to 
life in more than one phase. Our whole educational system 
of today seems to be a monumental project of rapid transit 
through the kingdom of learning. 

Young America is imbibing this spirit of haste quite freely. 
A young man expects to become a bridge-builder by spending 
six weeks on mechanical drawing and by dabbling a little 
in mathematics; or he expects to become an expert account- 
ant in the same length of time. Too many young people are 
impatient of delay; they must have their education completed 
before they are out of their teens, and by the time they are 
twenty they are buried in some enterprise. Under such undue 
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haste their best powers have neither time nor opportunity to 
develop, because contact with the world soon hardens them, 
and their taste and desire for things ennobling and uplifting 
are dwarfed, even destroyed, in the scramble for material 
wealth. 

A direct result of this speed mania is a feeling of pernicious 
restlessness: a national trait as unwholesome as it is notice- 
able. We have become a nation of globe-trotters and gadders. 
People no longer have time to be at home; and it is too quiet 
there, one feels bored! It is well-nigh disreputable to have 
an evening for which no excitement has been provided to lure 
people from home! 

Such traits and conditions are not in the least conducive to 
the forming of scholarly habits of mind, to a growth in quiet 
meditation, and to the creating of a studious atmosphere; 
all among the prime requisites for better schools. The public 
schools will never be better than what the public and the 
home help to make them. 


IV 


Akin to this spirit of restlessness is the amusement craze. 
America is amusement-mad. The eagerness for amusement 
is eating us up. This nerve-racked and overworked public 
insists on having entertainment which makes no demands on 
intelligence whatever, and the less it makes on perception, so 
much the more enjoyable. “Variety shows,” vaudeville, dance 
halls filled with jazz music, trifling flippant magazines and 
silly “movies” and novels are the vogue because they do not 
demand any mental exertion. The prevailing attitude today 
is to be entertained with something new without regard to 
its quality or value. There are too many moving-picture 
brains. 

The young people insist on having a good time; everything 
else is put aside to satisfy this abnormal craving for amuse- 
ment and entertainment. They want early evenings and they 
want them entirely free for some wild form of diversion and 
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frequently of questionable pleasures. Young people of today 
are allowed so many social “stunts” and diversions and there 
are so many clubs and sororities, and there is so much motor- 
ing and dancing that pupils get too little lasting benefit from 
their school work. Just at this writing we took four boys 
to task for having been absent and for not doing their work. 
They all admitted that they had been out to parties the eve- 
ning before and danced, ate, and dissipated beyond time and 
measure. As a result, one of them was sick a whole week 
and missed school! 

It is not school work per se which causes pupils to fail and 
drop out of school. It is interruption, distraction and worry, 
and not work, that kills. Actual work has as yet killed very 
few people. The interruptions in a year’s school work are 
entirely too numerous and griping; such interruptions are 
detrimental to consistent effort and progress. Our “social- 
uplifters” all have their pet schemes by which they think 
society can be elevated and edified; these schemes, of course, 
are foisted on the schools. So there is always some “day” 
and “week” to interrupt school work: Boy Week, Constitu- 
tion Week, Music Week, Health Week, Better-Roads Week; 
Arbor Day, Flag Day, Defense Day, Armistice Day, Kind- 
ness-to-Animals Day, Thrift Day, etc., and then the numer- 
ous holidays—a celebration of “weeks” and “days”—ad in- 
finitum! Let us have a Study Day and a Study Week, just 
for a change! 

There are a thousand and one attractions which take pupils 
from their school work. In any high school a dozen or more 
clubs and organizations can be found, two-thirds of which 
have no place in any school whatever. A college president 
at an alumni dinner recently unearthed the real condition of 
things far more completely than did the speakers at the 
aforesaid meeting when he remarked that what this genera- 
tion needs are more hard seats, hard study, simple living, and 
cold baths. He is of the opinion, and rightly so, that there 
is entirely too much jazz, too much dancing, and too much 
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automobiling and smoking in our schools and colleges. Sim- 
ultaneously with this pronouncement we noticed that the pres- 
ident of another institution of higher learning has expressed 
himself as believing that the automobile is not only not an 
asset, but even a detriment to the student. And the cor- 
poration of still a third institution has put a ban on the 
use of the automobile by students while in attendance at this 
university. 


Here one might paraphrase a saying of Emerson’s: “If 
thou wilt stain thy life and besmirch thy character with the 
red glare from the city, and wilt fill thy brain with the triv- 
ialities of the hippodrome and the inanities of the “movies”; 
if thou wilt stimulate thy jaded senses with wine and soda- 
fountain drippings and befog thy brain with cigarette puffs; 
if thou wilt consume thy time in wanton idleness and aimless- 
ness and wilt waste thy substance in riotous living, then thou 
shalt find no radiance of wisdom along the narrow path of 
learning.” 


Recently we took a boy to task for truancy and for not 
doing his work. He balked and claimed he had to work to 
earn money; he finally admitted, however, that he was not 
compelled to earn money, because his parents furnished him 
with all the comforts of home. Finally he owned up and said 
that he needed spending money; when asked how much he 
thought he needed, he replied with the utmost assurance that 
a fellow ought to have no less than five dollars every week- 
end so that he may have a good time with the “boys,” and, 
of course, take a girl to the “movies” and show her a good 
time! 


What sort of home influence is it that sends such material 
to high school? And will our educational experts(?) kindly 
show us what sort of course of study to formulate to make 
school work interesting for such pupils (and their number is 
legion) who come back to school after a night of sensational 
escapades and with their heads filled with anything but their 
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school work? This boy “flunked” out of school—of course, 
it was the school’s fault that he did so! 


V 


This boy’s attitude discloses another failing of many young 
people; many of them have too much money. A friend of the 
writer’s has charge of the distribution of the lockers in 
a large high school; he says he is frequently shocked at 
the readiness with which boys will pull out a roll of money 
and offer him five or ten dollars as a tip to have a locker 
in the upper tier rather than in the lower—it is so much more 
convenient! 


Too much luxury, money and leisure are anything but bene- 
ficial for laying the foundations of sound learning and for 
developing the sterling qualities of character in young people. 
Those who really want an education are the better prepared 
for life’s battles if they have to depend on themselves and 
have to work their way through high school and college. 
But so many expect everything to be done for them. Girls 
who all their life long have been waited upon by servants 
or indulgent mothers and who have not learned to do some- 
thing for themselves or are not engaged in work worth while 
are apt to grow up into selfish, complaining women who spend 
most of their time in filling the page of “Social Gossip” in 
the daily papers, or with painted lips and powdered cheeks 
attend petting parties and indulge in questionable pleasures. 

Many parents, remembering the hardships which they 
themselves endured in order to acquire something like an 
education, foolishly and innocently sacrifice their all to give 
their children “every advantage.” We know of a fond father 
who was exceedingly anxious to have his listless, easy-going 
son get through high school; so he afforded him “every ad- 
vantage.” “Why,” he said, “I have even bought him an 
automobile!” These “advantages” are too often only “dis- 
advantages” to the young people, for they do not learn to 
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discipline themselves, to sacrifice something, and to think and 
act for themselves whenever the occasion requires it. 

This country is not in need of more aristocracies of the 
“elite,” of the “idle rich” and the “smart set’; but it is 
sorely in need of an aristocracy of overalls and of aprons— 
the badges of honest toil and industry. It needs fewer auto- 
mobiles and more wheelbarrows; fewer powder-puffs and 
more dust cloths. Questionable idleness is the source of en- 
tirely too much unrest, dissatisfaction and dissipation. 

The result is that work is so often looked upon as dis- 
honorable and unworthy of serious consideration. Many do 
not want to be seen doing manual labor; it is so unbecoming 
to “good society.” The Biblical injunction, “in the sweat of 
thy brow thou shalt eat thy bread,” has been subverted be- 
cause too many people eat other people’s bread and live off 
the sweat of other people’s brow. “Blessed is the man,” says 
Carlyle, “who has found his work; let him ask for no other 
blessedness.” Seemingly we need a Carlyle again to teach us 
the Gospel of Work, to smash our shams, and to tear the mask 
from society. 


VI 


The younger generation, too, is imbibing the same spirit 
quite freely, for it likewise is endeavoring to “loaf a Union 
day on the job,” to work along the line of least resistance and 
to get through school on as small an amount of conscientious 
work as possible. The courses of study are revised again 
and again, and each revision requires less effort and work so 
as to enable some shiftless pupils to make something of a 
passing mark. A friend of the writer’s in a distant high 
school remarked shortly that he had never yet met such a 
bunch of well-dressed lazy loafers. To study savors too much 
of work, and work and study are no longer to be considered 
school activities. To find enjoyment in one’s work, whether 
in school or out of it, seems alien to most people. Everybody, 
it seems, is looking for a snap position where one can display 
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a white collar, immaculately manicured finger nails, and a 
vanity box—and then polish the seat of a swivel chair. 

One fault, at least, in the present method of education is 
the vicious tendency of encouraging pupils to think of study- 
ing as play and recreation, and not as a matter of discipline 
of mind and character. The value of an education lies not 
wholly in the few disconnected and unassimilated facts gath- 
ered, but in the training and discipline acquired in gaining 
that education. The art of study, it would seem, is one of the 
lost school arts. Hard study and persistent application and a 
determination to master a problem are tabooed. The teacher 
is hired to do the work and to make it interesting; he must 
needs be a good “entertainer.” 

For two-thirds of the failures in our high schools there is 
virtually no excuse. Most of them can be traced to a lack 
of conscientious effort and an adequate amount of time. 
These pupils can be salvaged best, not by making the course 
of study easier for them, but by having them exercise more 
diligence, application, and concentration. 

Many young people have an aversion to real labor; an edu- 
cation that enables them to get through school and through 
life without any real effort and work is uppermost in their 
minds. The education of today has brought manual labor 
into contempt and has made the word “farmer” a jest on the 
stage, on the street, and in the home. Few boys care to learn 
a trade, and those who do learn one lack the grit and the 
pluck to follow it. We happen to recall the plaintive remarks 
of a wheel-wright whose shop was full of work which had 
to be done, but it was next to impossible to secure any help. 
“T have turned out six apprentices in my time,” he said, “but 
not one is following the trade, it is too much like work.” We 
know that one of these is a clerk in an office, and another one 
is collecting ten cent a week dues in a country district for a 
life insurance company! 

Seemingly, many fond parents have ceased to impress on 
their children a high sense of duty, of respect for honest 
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labor, and of real service. But a parenthood which is busy 
with golf, and automobiles, and with cats, clubs, cards and 
congresses is not likely to bother itself with such relatively 
unimportant matters as caring for its progeny; it is easier 
to throw the burden on servants or on the public schools, 
while father is busy “making corn,” and mother is in politics, 
and brother and sister are “joy-riding”! Is it any wonder 
that crime has increased fifty per cent in the last four years? 


Vil 


All the while the country is taxed an exorbitant rate to send 
its pampered youths of a tender-foot civilization through the 
schools. Buildings costing millions apiece with their equip- 
ment are erected as fast as the money can be extorted from 
the long-suffering taxpayer. Entirely too much money is 
spent on palatial buildings and their outfit. The cause of 
education is not necessarily advanced by sinking thousands, 
nay millions, in costly structures and luxurious appointments 
while the teaching force is often underpaid and thousands of 
children are put on part time because there is no room for 
them. “Why build such fine buildings and then pay such poor 
salaries that few if any really good teachers can be em- 
ployed?” More buildings and less costly ones would be more 
to the point. Fine buildings do not of themselves make fine 
schools. The old saying that Mark Hopkins on one end of 
a log and a pupil on the other end constituted a university 
is entirely out of date in our jaded civilization. Things must 
be more luxurious and more “modern”! 

Which would indicate that we have lost the sense of pro- 
portion and of the real value of things; we are too puffed up 
for a proper estimate; we are the most puffed up of civilized 
people today. An enumeration of our “puffs” might be in- 
teresting. Some day these puffs may burst and then civiliza- 
tion will break—or is it breaking now? This puffed-up sense 
of our importance is turning into polished snobbery. 

This country might need a new sense of value to make it 
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realize that the foundations of the eternal verities are true 
and unchanging. Some time ago a pugilist walked away from 
the ring with a purse of $300,000 as his reward for pounding 
his opponent into pulp. If a man were to abuse his horse or 
his dog in like manner, or if a teacher were even to take hold 
of a pupil he would be liable to arrest for cruelty to animals! 
Several years ago when the plug-ugly Dempsey won the 
pugilistic crown from the “elephantine” Willard he became 
a world figure—a celebrity. There is hardly an American 
schoolboy, even today, who does not look upon him as a hero. 
Americans, young and old, know more of “Babe” Ruth—the 
Home-Run King of Baseball, of Ty Cobb, of Fitzsimmons, 
Dempsey, and of Johnson than they know or care to know of 
the inventor of the sewing-machine, of the typewriter, air- 
brake, automobile, or of cold-storage; and yet these were the 
geniuses who added something to the betterment of human 
life. A meeting of the International Sunday School Conven- 
tion, or of the National Education Association Convention 
does not receive as much recognition as a twilight baseball 
game on the corner lot. 

This is not an indictment against sport. Sport is noble and 
great and has a rightful place in our national life. The coun- 
try that does not love sport and does” not support it is on 
the road to deterioration. But American sport is too badly 
commercialized. It is a case of economic illiteracy to make 
heroes of the “sports” and then pay ministers, teachers and 
postmen so small a salary that they feel constrained to engage 
in outside work in order to earn a respectable wage. And the 
money which exchanges hands at the time of a prize-fight 
would afford school facilities for thousands of children who 
are on part time. And then, too, the decay of a nation can 
be measured by the spirit of the hippodrome. Music, litera- 
ture, and art cannot attract the crowds which an exhibition 
of athletic prowess can draw. Shakespeare and Beethoven 
have no chance in a tilt between Dempsey and Firpo. The 
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over-valuation of athletic sport has in every age presaged the 
decay of a nation. 


Vill 


Not only sport but everything else is so commercialized 
that even education cannot escape the infection. The educa- 
tional market demands the pursuit of subjects that appear to 
have a cash value. Every course of study, nay, even every 
subject, must satisfy the modern bread and butter theory of 
education; it must show its results in the terms of dollars 
and cents and do it quickly. Seemingly there is no room in 
any course of study for anything which does not enable the 
pupil to make a living, whether by hewing wood or drawing 
water. But there are things which are higher and nobler 
than hewing wood and drawing water; the human race was 
not created primarily to make machinery, dig ditches, and to 
run automobiles and soda fountains; but rather to live, love, 
and appreciate. It is noble to make a living, but to make a 
life is nobler still. 

If education consists solely of information, then one might 
just as well close most of the school doors, because one can 
obtain more information from the World’s Almanac, from 
Wanamaker’s Guide to Philadelphia, from an Automobile 
Blue Book, and from a Menu Card in a Child’s restaurant, 
than from a Shakespearean play, from a Wagner opera, or 
from a term’s work in conic sections. 

The purpose and the spirit of the higher schools should not 
be to turn their young people into carpenters, bankers, mer- 
chants, and mechanics. There is no valid reason why they 
should direct their efforts towards any social or industrial 
activity. “These young people should rather be prepared for 
the comprehensive study of any human interest which appeals 
to their aptness and sense of proportion.” 

But our schools are to a large extent what our mechants, 
realtors, druggists and business men think their children 
ought to study. What these young people really need for 
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good citizenship, honest and upright, is not more skill and 
skill only, but economics, philosophy, history, and literature, 
in order to lay up a spiritual background upon which to build 
a career. Many of them on entering high school tolerate first 
year English because of a hazy notion that it has something 
to do with business letters and advertising “dope”; but woe- 
fully sloppy remains their spoken English. Education should 
make a lawyer go beyond his brief, a clerk beyond his desk, 
a minister beyond his pulpit, and even a blacksmith beyond 
his anvil. 

It might be a good thing if we could sweep away half of 
the branches now taught and attend to the plain work of 
teaching pupils to read intelligently, to write clearly and to 
cipher accurately. At an educational convention recently the 
president of a well-known college lamented the fact that we 
were getting away from the elemental subjects of education, 
and begged of the lower schools that they get the pupils to 
read more intelligently, to do a little consistent thinking, and 
to express themselves in plain, clear English by doing a little 
original productive work—all forming the basic concepts of 
education. Most of what now passes as education should be 
given another name. 

Many pupils bring with them from home a strong dislike, 
even contempt, for literature, art, and learning, for any form 
of reflection, for all tolerance and discipline—for anything 
but amusement and money. They want to be turned out as 
engineers, doctors and clerks; they want to play with the 
electrical apparatus, and to study Spanish because of our 
commercial relations with the Spanish-American States! It 
is next to impossible to arouse any emotional response in the 
study of literature, or in what is known as the “humanities,” 
for they have had so little emotional experience; their inner 
life is too often poverty-stricken. Instead of perusing a 
thought-provoking book or periodical they prefer the comic 
paper (or the “funnies’”), or Vogue, or Vanity Fair, and 
laugh and joke over its unspeakable and inexpressible inani- 
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ties. We have made a fetish of commonness except in fur 
coats (mere muskrat?), bobbed hair, powder-puffs, lip sticks, 
money and automobiles. 

The eternal values never change, and the eternal verities 
are founded on the solid rock, “all other ground is sinking 
sand.” But things which are worth while and are real and 
uplifting do not altogether appeal to the many spectacular- 
loving Americans who are so apt to crave the grotesque, the 
sensational, the tragic, and the bizarre—anything that is 
thrilling! 


IX 


We are often termed a lawless people because of the dis- 
respect for law and order. Probably the charge is only too 
true. There is a general aversion to discipline and to com- 
mon orders of decency. Young America is for the most part 
defiant of all restraint; it is not trained to have a proper 
regard and respect for orders at home and to carry them 
out without any questions. The young people no longer ac- 
quire the discipline necessary for the formation of sterling 
habits and strong positive character, because they are given 
too many liberties and are over-indulged by their parents, 
who make all the sacrifices while the young folks are away to 
“movies,” theatres and dances. The elders are supposed to 
obey the younger generation. A friend of the writer, in 
sending a letter to his fourteen-year-old daughter, signed him- 
self very aptly, “Your obedient Father’’! 

“The pert American boy (and girl) does what he pleases. 
He will learn too late that it is a great thing to command, 
but a greater thing to obey, and that no one can sign early 
enough the declaration of dependence. Where no subordina- 
tion is learned, no self-sacrifice and no enthusiasm can be ex- 
pected, and all institutions of the land must slowly adjust 
themselves to the much lamented influence of those who seek 
merely pleasure and success.” 

This defiant spirit is too noticeable in and out of school. 
Several years ago the members of the senior class of a high 
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school went on a strike to support their president who was 
reproved by a teacher for not doing his work. After a dis- 
agreement with the teacher and the principal he was sus- 
pended, and the rest of the class “struck” in true strikers’ 
fashion and paraded the town. At still another place an 
entire class was up in arms and assailed the administration 
because a half-dozen members were suspended for hazing the 
freshmen. The class strongly resented the action of the fac- 
ulty because “it made unwarranted encroachments upon their 
personal liberty.” It is difficult to see any relation between 
personal liberty and hazing—a barbarous relic of the Middle 
Ages. Instances might be multiplied ad infinitum. 

If school is going to be worth all it costs (and that is a 
lot), if it is to be worth anything as a preparation for life, 
then let it be life-like. There is a seamy side to life and you 
cannot iron out all the creases. Children need to be taught 
that there are many unescapable tasks which must be per- 
formed, that duty will never be made interesting, that orders 
are orders, that work has to be done and lessons learned not 
because they are interesting but because they must needs be 
done. 

Children need to be taught to obey, to work and to mind 
their own business until the required task is finished. Vir- 
tually most of the “stuff” handed out by many of these ex- 
pert(?) educators from cafeteria training schools about self- 
expression, purpose choosing, mental fatigue, socialized reci- 
tation, and project method and a score of other “educational” 
phantasmagoria is flapdoodle and tommyrot. This sort of per- 
formance constitutes what one college president calls the 
“new paganism in education.” Dean West of Princeton has 
crystallized the public attitude toward acquiring an education 
into one concise and significant sentence: “The American boy 
studies what he will, how he will, when he will, if he will.” 

We are not vitally concerned whether the pupils ten years 
hence remember the principles of the binomial theorem in 
algebra, or the list of verbs which govern the dative case in 
Latin, or are able to conjugate a verb in the aorist tense in 
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Greek, or give the principal parts of the irregular verbs in 
French. We should surely be delighted to have them do so. 

What is of much more concern is that these boys and girls 
learn to apply themselves assiduously to the task in hand, to 
do the assigned work orderly, systematically, and carefully;” 
to learn to read and interpret intelligently, to acquire some 
taste for what is best in life and literature; to think consist- 
ently and consecutively, to be able to see straight, to read 
straight, to think straight, to act straight from proper motives 
and not be “crooked” all over their whole life long. This is 
what the great body of teachers is striving for, but they are 
not getting it; and yet there is no more conscientious and 
hard-working army of workers in the civilized world today 
than the great army of American school teachers! 

Why are they not getting these desirable results? Mainly 
because the distractions in and out of school are too great 
and too many and too tense. And because society needs a 
new motive, something else to live for. It has gone mad in 
its eagerness for notoriety, for more devices in its mad pur- 
suit of diversion and in its pathetic effort to stave off satiety, 
and in its growing luxury in adornment and food, and in 
the popularity of its “problem” plays, flapdoodle stories, 
movies, and jazz! The restlessness, the superficiality and the 
materialism which dominate so much of education and life 
today have never brought a great message, nor made the 
world better nor life sweeter. 

We are tired of questionnaires, investigations, and super- 
vision; just for once let us alone for a while and let us do 
some plain, common sense teaching. What the schools need 
is not more studies but more study; not more standardization 
but more individual creation; not more investigation but more 
inspiration; not more extensiveness but more intensiveness. 
Nay, what the schools of this country need is a fiery baptism 
of the spirit of learning with the emphasis on the word 
“fiery.” 

“What is the matter with the public schools,” did you ask? 
No, you mean, “What is the matter with the public?” 
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Shall Moral Teaching Be Camouflaged ? 


HAROLD SAXE TUTTLE, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
PACIFIC UNIVERSITY, FOREST GROVE, OREGON. 


Suummmucmimns F the problems which face the modern educator 
one of the most vital is that of direct ethical 

O instruction. Shall morals be taught directly or 

indirectly? Shall the standards which society 
seeks to establish in the minds of the rising 
PUT eH TT ° ° ° 
generation be dignified as a course of study or 
= shall they, as one teacher suggests, be camou- 
JUNTHOSESNNETANETTTTATANIE ge flaged ? 

This is not a new problem. It has occupied the center of 
educational thought in every age and has been especially per- 
sistent from the time of Herbart. A generation ago it re- 
ceived thoughtful consideration by so distinguished an author 
as G. H. Palmer. The conclusion of this author was that 
morals cannot be taught. Words become empty and meaning- 
less if they are not preceded by experience. The very effort 
at moral teaching would weaken the effect of any merely 
verbal exhortation one might give. Character is vital. It is 
a matter of inner experience and moral readjustment. Words 
are mechanical. They are but the symbols of experience; and 
when an adult attempts to teach morals by words, he is giving 
the child, at best, only the symbols of his own adult experi- 
ence. He cannot give the child the experience itself; and 
without that first-hand contact with life words are devoid of 
significance. 

Now this argument is logical and convincing, and it has 
been rather widely accepted in the educational world. In 
fact, many teachers and not a few executives have accepted 
more than the author meant to imply. In a recent survey, 
state-wide in extent, nearly 40 per cent of the superintendents 
and teachers, who expressed their views, maintained that 
character is only a by-product of education and does not re- 
quire organized planning or conscious teaching. If it de- 
velops out of the general school situation, well and good; but 
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if not, the school is without responsibility in the matter. As 
a result of this point of view, our text-books and our teacher 
training courses have almost wholly neglected any conscious 
plans or methods aiming toward character-building, and our 
curriculum has been crowded with material looking toward 
all sorts of skills and habits, a wide variety of knowledge and 
information, some little degree of consistent training in rea- 
soning, and even a bit of esthetic appreciation; but the moral 
results of the school system have been left almost wholly to 
that undefined general influence of the school or the devotion 
of individual teachers. 

Fortunately for the children, there are myriads of such 
consecrated teachers and numberless situations in the school 
system which do yield some by-products of character; but a 
conscious program of morals can scarcely be found in the 
curriculum. 

Considered historically, the statement that this is not a 
new problem is true. But in a very real sense our present 
problem is new. Just as the change in our economic system 
has created wholly new social problems, so the changes in 
general methods have so modified the problem of ethical in- 
struction that there is essentially a new problem for, the 
present generation to analyze and solve. 

The primary change in our educational methods is that 
from the formal to the functional. Mere memoriter learning 
of facts is no longer required. Facts are now taught in their 
relations and with reference to their use. Practically every sub- 
ject in the curriculum has felt some re-direction. The subjects 
that do not function in life are being crowded out of the school 
program. The subjects that do function are being made to func- 
tion as they are learned. The teaching of truths to be utilized 
in some uncertain future emergencies is no longer good peda- 
gogy. No finer illustration of this moral trend could be asked 
than the rapid development of the project point of view. To- 
day in our best schools pupils are given tasks which interest 
them, which are real to them, which would justify their 
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efforts and challenge their interest wholly apart from school. 
These tasks are worked out pretty largely in their natural 
setting. They are worked out just as adult tasks are, as 
problems faced before their solution is known. Reading and 
thinking and discussion are carried on for the sake of solv- 
ing the problem and performing the task. The goal is the 
completion of the undertaking. Study is a means to the end. 
In this way every step of the school work is made functional. 

Now this functional point of view has wholly revolution- 
ized the problem of moral instruction; so that the question is 
no longer, “Can moral truths be so taught in words that 
character will be modified?” but “Can conduct and character 
be so organized as tasks that the pupil can read and think 
and discuss possible means of achieving the desired result?” 

With this question before us we must reconsider all the 
evidence. When the former arguments are reduced to their 
simplest terms they amount to a conclusion that all of us will 
readily accept: words about conduct do not really produce a 
change in conduct. But this conclusion has no bearing on 
the question as revised in the light of modern psychology. 
Approached from the functional point of view, moral educa- 
tion involves at least these two basic steps: 

First—the selection of a goal. This goal is, of course, an 
act, a habit or an ideal. That is, the goal is conduct. Sec- 
ond—the selection of the means by which the child can be 
stimulated to perform the desired conduct; or if his conduct 
is not ideal, the means by which he can be stimulated to 
modify his behavior in closer harmony with the goal which 
society approves. 

The first question can be met only by a process of social 
judgment. Society must decide what goals it wishes the 
coming generation to attain. This process must be carried 
on independent of the school. The results, only, of this formu- 
lation of a social code have a bearing upon the teaching 
process. 

The second step is the teacher’s task, and this may involve 
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any form of stimulation that leads to action or the modifying 
of action. If the school situation stimulates a child to an 
act of altruism, that school situation has become a part of 
a curriculum of moral education. If a thousand situations 
can be created which would not naturally arise, then the cur- 
riculum of moral education may be thereby enlarged. If the 
election of an editorial staff for the high school paper awakens 
the imagination of any pupil and stimulates a change in his 
way of writing and speaking or in his attitude toward student 
life that election has become a part of the curriculum in moral 
education. 

If a number of similar elections and appointments can be 
provided they enlarge this curriculum. If at a school social 
one student is shown favor because of his courtesy and refine- 
ment and thereby another is stimulated to change his own 
conduct the school social has been proved a potential element 
in this curriculum. If, in general, situations can be created 
or modified in such a way that they will stimulate pupils to 
change their way of acting, to improve their moral code, 
then these situations constitute a part of this curriculum of 
moral education. 

Clearly this is functional. Clearly this approach is wholly 
free from the criticism of formal moral instruction. And if 
such a program be carried out surely the whole argument 
against direct moral instruction has been refuted. If such a 
program of situations as has just been mentioned is set up 
the youth will at once face perplexities. He will meet ques- 
tions that he cannot answer. He will be compelled to choose 
between interests whose relative values he does not know. He 
will be obliged to resort to intellectual judgments. But these 
intellectual judgments he does not possess. He cannot formu- 
late them alone, for that involves the verdicts of society; and 
he is not in possession of the whole code which civilization 
has evolved. If he is to formulate judgments by any other 
process than that of trial and error, society must help him. 
When he has faced a problem of conduct, that is, a real prob- 
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lem, a problem that baffles him and makes him really want 
to know how to solve it, he is in a mood to receive society’s 
help. At this point in the youth’s experience direct ethical 
instruction can be successfully and wisely given. 

If there is such a thing as functional education, the intelli- 
gent answer to a vital, pressing problem concerning conduct 
is functional. Approached in this way, we do not have a 
situation involving a teacher in possession of a moral code 
facing a pupil who is not in possession of such a code, and 
does not want to acquire it, with the teacher attempting to 
force his code, through formal words, upon an unwilling vic- 
tim; but rather a youth just discovering himself as a part of 
society, wishing to realize himself as a social being, more com- 
pletely discovering that his self-realization depends upon his 
conforming to society’s established codes, and perplexed be- 
cause he does not know what society demands of him. Such 
a youth facing a teacher who does know what society de- 
mands, who is genuinely interested in helping the youth and 
who is splendidly wise to know just what help the youth most 
needs in the presence of his new perplexity furnishes us a 
true project in character. And all the elements which give 
the project its superior worth are presented in this character 
project. Now the words of the teacher or of the book to 
which the teacher refers are not formal and empty and 
meaningless to the youth; they are, in fine, truth, the words 
of life, because they are helping the youth to find life in 
larger measure just when he was baffled in his efforts to do so. 

If we approach moral education in this way, stimulating 
the child to conduct involving a moral decision and then meet- 
ing his perplexities with appropriate information, moral edu- 
cation will become vital indeed. This change in approach 
from the formal to the functional is even more significant in 
the field of conduct than in the field of intellectual training; 
and in the light of this approach the old arguments must be 
revised. 

When the child meets a moral problem, he must be helped 
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in solving it; and that is ethical instruction. But there is an 
element in the thinking of the adolescent which multiplies the 
problem he faces. He is becoming a part of society. His 
imagination is vigorous and alert. He does not stumble upon 
problems or perplexities. He sends his imagination on ahead 
to find them. He projects himself into society and in thus 
imagining himself a thoroughly socialized being, he faces his 
future problems and makes them his own now. The alertness 
of youth in projecting himself into the future is confirmed 
by every teacher of courses in the social sciences and still 
further by every man who is fortunate enough to be the con- 
fidant and leader of a club or group of boys. 

To answer youth’s approaching problems before he is com- 
pelled to solve them; to furnish information which may help 
him solve his problems in advance is vital and functional. 
Any moral instruction, then, which can be made to meet 
youth’s perplexities, whether immediately pressing or by the 
imagination anticipated, is functional not formal, and is thor- 
oughly justified. In fact, it is imperatively demanded. 

The catalogue of adolescent characteristics has not yet been 
exhausted. Every student of youth is familiar with the emo- 
tional life of this period. G. Stanley Hall and his followers 
have brought to the notice of all teachers the chaos and con- 
flict of this storm and stress period. The elation of one 
moment is followed by morbid depression; the craving for 
sympathy gives way to the demand for excitement. Whether 
self-sacrifice or crime will be the next act is uncertain. It is 
a time of extremes. Hero worship and altruism may be in 
control only to be forgotten in the presence of a gibe or a 
dare. Impulses hold almost complete sway. The habits of 
childhood retain some momentum, but wherein they conflict 
with new desires they are rapidly broken down. The child 
has just left a state of egoism, of innocent and unconscious 
self-centered life and burst into a world of social relations. 
But the sanctions of this social realm have not yet been 
established. The demands of society have not yet been learned. 
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A moral code has not yet been formulated. Authority has 
been cast aside. “If I must, I won’t,” is a typical attitude of 
the adolescent. 

Within this chaos of emotions the youth must go right on 
living in society. Incidentally, he has just shot up from 
the size and form of childhood to the stature of manhood; 
and now he is looked upon as responsible for a man’s behavior. 
“Of course he is big enough to know better” is a common crit- 
icism. But he does not know better. Bigness has nothing to 
do with it. In this suddenly achieved situation he must live 
unregulated by his childhood habits, undirected by superior 
authority, unguided by a moral code, but driven to action by 
a thousand unorganized impulses. Nature seems to be com- 
pelling him to act so that he may find the consequences of 
acting and build for himself a set of standards. In our pres- 
ent civilization, the youth is surrounded by artificial and un- 
natural conditions, by accelerated temptations and commer- 
cialized recreation to such an extent that his experience and 
habits in his new and undiscovered social world must inev- 
itably be tragic in many cases. 

In the face of this period of chaos and blind impulse the 
youth is entitled to direct and concentrated aid in formulating 
his moral code. If he possesses any rights as a fledgling in 
society, one of those rights is to be furnished with as much 
of a moral code as his experience and imagination will make 
functional. 

These considerations constitute a serious challenge to the 
verdict of a generation ago that moral education shall consist 
of indirect influence wholly, without any direct ethical in- 
struction. There is scarcely need of adding the warning that 
has already been repeatedly given of the dangers of direct 
instruction. These warnings must not be minimized, but 
they do not constitute an adequate reason for withholding the 
aid to which youth is entitled. 


1 For a stimulating discussion of further evidence, see Neumann: Education 
for Moral Growth, ch. xii. 
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Roman Education 


A Critical Review from the Modern Educational 
Standpoint 


WENDELL S. BROOKS, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
EVANSTON, ILL. 
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HE boy is father of the man. The training 
given the boys of one generation produces in- 
evitably the citizenship of the next. In so far 
as any generation takes pains to define its 
ideal in citizenship, and then chooses wisely 
the content and method required to train for 
that ideal, and then insists kindly but firmly 
upon a strict maintenance of that training, 
just so far does that generation absolve its obligation toward 
its successors. Since education is training for citizenship, 
the content of the course and the method of application will 
vary as the demands of the environment in which the edu- 
cated boy is to live as a useful citizen. Dan Crawford, him- 
self a lover of literature and a gifted writer and speaker, is 
teaching not literature but scientific agriculture to his na- 
tive boys “in the middle of the middle” of Africa. Any sys- 
tem of education must be judged by the degree of success 
with which it prepares the boy for the citizenship at which 
the educator aims. 

Hence, a criticism of the Roman system of education must 
be preceded by a satisfactory answer to this question: What 
was the mode of life of the adult Roman at a given period 
whose system of education is to be judged? 

For some four hundred years of her earliest history Rome 
continued as a small Italian state, probably showing few, if 
any, evidences of her destined greatness. During these cen- 
turies the life of a Roman citizen was comparatively simple. 
Agriculture and small business furnished his livelihood. In 
time of war he shared the defense of his country; in peace 
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he participated in its public meetings with rather more in- 
terest, it seems, than the natives of many lands. 

As preparation for the happy and successful performance 
of these simple duties, what education did the Roman chil- 
dren receive? Throughout this earliest period, until about 
300 B. C., there were no organized schools but the education 
centered in the family. It was the father and the mother 
who personally supervised the training of their children, 
and to the individual attention of these fathers and mothers, 
themselves similarly trained by their fathers and mothers, 
is to be attributed the development of Rome’s greatness. An 
excellent result in the operation of the patria potestas was 
the control it gave the father over the son’s education. The 
courses “prescribed” were pursued. The day of “electives” 
had not yet dawned! As the father had by law unlimited 
authority over the life of his son, he saw to it that the boy’s 
education followed approved lines. 


The parents’ aim was general and the education they gave 
was broad. Mens sana in corpore sano, reverence for the 
gods, his parents, the laws and traditions of his country— 
if in the Roman boy these ends could be accomplished, his 
usefulness as a citizen was assured. The subject matter 
taught by the parents, or under their immediate supervision, 
bore more directly upon the life the scholars were to lead as 
adults than the content of the school course of almost any 
other country. No people has made such use of its own 
history in its plan of education. History, biography and 
Roman law, comprised the subject matter of the early 
Roman education. Literature, science, and language study 
had no place in the first period. As to biography, which was 
a popular source of study, it may be said that the practical 
nature of the Romans evidenced itself in this selection, for 
the lives of great men of bygone days were proper objects 
for imitation as well as the living father, or the relative to 
whom a scholar might be apprenticed. Stories of the heroes, 
whether truth or fiction, at least related to actual, flesh-and- 
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blood men, not to gods or demigods as did so many of the 
Greek stories. What one Roman had done, another could do! 
The incentive was ever present. Such ideals were not un- 
attainable. 

The chief content of the course, however, was neither his- 
tory nor biography, but law. “The Twelve Tables,” 450 
B. C., were used as a basis for all elementary educational 
work. Reading was learned from these Tables, the writing 
cf compositions grew out of discussion of these laws. Even 


in penmanship the young scholar received his first instruc- 


tion from some line of the Tables which the parent would 
write at the top of the diptych for the boy to copy. Memory 
work constituted an important and valuable feature of his 
education and each boy had to learn by heart the entire 
Twelve Tables. These Tables, indelibly impressed upon 
their young minds, expressed the ideals of life to which their 
parents wished them to attain. 

The aim of early Roman education included besides a 
sound body and a trained mind, a spirit of reverence. To 
this spirit of reverence for the gods, for one’s parents and 
ancestors, for the country—its laws and practices, must be 
credited much of the sturdy, courageous, indomitable spirit 
of the people. 

The tremendous value of inspiring in the young this spirit 
of reverence may be judged by the appreciation of no less 
an educator than Thomas Carlyle. One of the expositions 
in “Wilhelm Meister’s Wanderjahre,” written when Goethe 
was past seventy, Carlyle said he “would rather have writ- 
ten, been able to write’! than have written all the books 
that had appeared since his birth. Goethe had represented 
three of the wisest men discoverable, gathered together to 
consider, manage and supervise the function which tran- 
scends all others in importance—that of building up the 
young generation so as to keep it free from the perilous 
stuff that threatens to weigh it down. In his travels Wil- 


1 Inaugural Address at Edinburgh University. 
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helm comes upon these three and seeks enlightenment on 
various phases of child training. 

“‘Well-formed, healthy children,’ replied the Three ‘bring 
much into the world along with them: Nature has given to 
each whatever he requires for time and duration; to unfold 
this is our duty: often it unfolds itself better of its own 
accord. One thing there is, however, which no child brings 
into the world with him; and yet it is on this one thing that 
all depends for making man in every point a man. If you 
can discover it yourself, speak it out.’ Wilhelm thought a 
little while, then shook his head. 

“The Three, after a suitable pause, exclaimed: ‘Rever- 
ence!’ Wilhelm seemed to hesitate. ‘Reverence!’ cried they 
a second time. ‘All want it, perhaps you yourself.’ ’’2 

Reverence, Ehrfurcht, Reverence. “Honour done to those 
who are greater and better than ourselves,” Carlyle con- 
tinues the definition, “honour distinct from fear; Ehrfurcht; 
the soul of all religion that has ever been among men, or 
ever will be.’’! 

And this all-important quality of character the early 
Romans taught in a masterly fashion. If, as Goethe said, 
all other training is useless without reverence, the early 
Romans, who inculcated in their sons this spirit of rever- 
ence, must be ranked high as educators. Succeeding gener- 
ations with elaborate courses of study and abundant equip- 
ment may well pause to consider the essence of the earliest 
Roman teaching and its success exemplified in the life of 
the best Republican days. 

The second period in the history of Roman education ex- 
tends from the beginning of the third century before Christ 
to 146 B. C., a time during which the Roman fledgling had 
first stretched its wings, then learned to fly, and finally, re- 
turned to its native home, full-grown and powerful. 

At the opening of this period, education tended to leave 
the home center; the children of three or four families would 


2 Wilhelm Meister’s Travels, chap. X, Carlyle’s translation. 
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meet in a common room for instruction; at first the tutor 
was a relative of one of the families represented, but later 
a professional, generally. The place of meeting might be any 
room available in the neighborhood, but the school, as an or- 
ganization apart from the home, was becoming established. 


Little by little, a community educational system was tak- 
ing shape which, for convenience of comparison, we may 
liken to our present public school system. The elementary 
education given for several families by an educated slave or 
freedman corresponded to the elementary work of the modern 
graded school. 


The secondary school had its origin in the teaching of 
Livius Andronicus, a Greek of southern Italy, brought to 
Rome as a slave after the conquest of Tarentum, 272 B. C., 
and subsequently freed. He became an instructor in the 
Greek and Latin languages—new subjects in the Roman cur- 
riculum—and translated the Odyssey into Latin verse. This 
translation served as the basis for much of the work of the 
secondary school and continued for centuries a standard text 
book. Before leaving Andronicus it should be noted that 
Greek influence, from which the earliest Roman education 
was totally free, came to play an important part in the sec- 
ond period. With educated Greeks numbered among the in- 
structors, and the Odyssey, a recognized school text, this in- 
fluence was inevitable. One Carvilius, 240 B. C., was the 
first school master recorded as accepting fees. He is note- 
worthy also for the distinction of having been consul twice— 
an ambitious schoolmaster. Ennius, the “father of Roman 
poetry,” served in the Second Punic War and later at Rome 
gave instruction in the Greek and Latin languages. He also 
translated a number of Greek plays for the Roman stage. 


In the Punic Wars, Romans had seen a bit of the world 
and consequently foreign influence had made itself felt more 
and more in the education of youth. The departure from 
the solids received from the lips of their own parents had 
been gradual but steady until, in 161 B. C., the schools of 
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rhetoric had become so numerous that they were regarded 
a menace to the preservation of the old Roman character. 
The “rhetorical circus” (so called by its enemies, the stout 
supporters of conservative methods) supplanted the earlier 
training in all-round citizenship. Whereas boys of former 
generations were trained in the home, in the forum, in camp, 
to become useful citizens, the boys of the latter part of the 
second century received their instruction entirely in the 
school of rhetoric. Philological study supplanted literary; 
formal discussion of imaginary cases supplanted the keen 
observation and accurate reports of boys witnessing actual 
court proceedings. School boy argumentation feebly took 
the place once held by attendance in the halls of justice. No 
longer did the scholars listen to lively cases in which men’s 
motives were probed and their actions minutely studied. 
But, instead, they were too often treated to such a display 
of mental gymnastics as Carneades gave in 155 B. C. He 
was the founder of the skeptical school, known as the New 
Academy. In the Roman senate one day he cleverly pleaded 
the paramount claims of justice. He won his hearers’ ap- 
proval, only to lose it the following day, when he turned 
about to prove that justice was nothing but the right as- 
serted by the stronger. His first plea had been based on 
moral grounds; his second was an enunciation of the theory 
that “might makes right.” 

So dangerous did it seem to men like Cato, that anyone 
should publicly support both sides of a case, that he urged 
the senate’s peremptorily dismissing Carneades and his em- 
bassy, lest the younger generation should be perverted by 
realizing that clever argumentation could make right seem 
wrong, and vice versa. Cato and his like saw only evil in 
these schools of rhetoric that owed their existence to Greek 
influence. Rhetoric was to them a mere playing with words. 
The Greek rhetoricians were acknowledged past masters in 
the art of skilful invention and arrangement of argument 
but their arguments often lacked moral soundness. 

From the modern standpoint we can see what Cicero, for 
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example, doubtless realized: that knowledge gained at the 
rhetoricians school may prove an invaluable aid in accom- 
plishing one’s purpose, if a populace has to be persuaded or 
an opponent floored in the senate. Before good causes are 
won numberless contests of this sort must be met. The ora- 
tor who can come off triumphant reaches the office from 
which he can best serve the people. To gain such a position 
of vantage, whence his influence for good may be more 
widely extended, he has used rhetorical equipment which in 
another’s mouth might serve only evil ends. 

The century and a half before Christ and the first cen- 
tury after may be grouped together as the third period in 
the history of Roman education. During this brilliant age 
those great Romans lived whose names have become most 
widely known in literature and history. Educationally, the 
period was under strong Greek influence, but here and there 
stout hearts persistently maintained the Roman ideals. Ad- 
vocates of the New School must have opposed the generous 
place accorded the “Twelve Tables” in school work, for 
Cicero felt it necessary to come to their support. 

“Though all the world exclaim against me, I will say what 
I think: that single little book of the Twelve Tables, if any- 
one looks at the fountains and sources of laws, seems to me 
assuredly to surpass the libraries of all the philosophers, 
both in weight of authority and in plenitude of utility. And 
if our country has our love, as it ought to have in the high- 
est degree,—our country, I say, of which the force and at- 
traction is so strong, that one of the wisest of mankind pre- 
ferred his Ithaca fixt like a little nest among the roughest 
of rocks, to immortality itself,—with what affection ought 
we to be warmed toward such a country as ours, which pre- 
eminently above all other countries, is the seat of virtue, 
empire and dignity? Its spirit, customs and discipline ought 
to be our first objects of study, both because our country is 
the parent of us all, and because as much wisdom must be 
thought to have been employed in framing such laws, as in 
establishing so vast and powerful an empire.’”* 


3 De Oratore I, 41. 
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Another characteristic of this third period is the greater 
amount of attention paid to more advanced education. 
Earlier education has been essentially democratic: all boys 
received practically the same schooling and training and all 
girls had very much the same lessons in books and house- 
keeping. Not so, any longer! The schools of the rhetori- 
cians appealed, of course, only to youths ambitious for per- 
sonal distinction in the state. These schools became train- 
ing institutes for leadership; hence, they were essentially 
aristocratic, and this touch characterized the period. A 
breach had been made; succeeding years widened it. Higher 
education came to be recognized for the privileged class 
alone. 

One of the greatest exponents of this higher education 
was Quintilian, who, coming from Spain with a reputation 
as an advocate and teacher of note, set up in Rome about 
70 A. D. a school of rhetoric. After twenty years’ service as 
a professor of rhetoric he retired but was finally prevailed 
upon to publish his ideas on education. This work, De In- 
stitute Oratoria, is the locus classicus for our information 
in detail of Roman methods in education. Though entitled 
“The Education of an Orator,” it covers the complete range 
of knowledge, implying that the true orator, to be rightly 
equipped for his life work, must have familiarity with every 
sphere of human knowledge. This cannot be attained unless 
the parents of the prospective orator begin at the cradle and 
impart knowledge at every stage as they guide his steps 
toward young manhood. Quintilian insisted on thorough- 
ness, as well as a wide range, on honor as well as fluency of 
speech. 

Such an educational theory as he outlined, if set into prac- 
tice by school masters who were no more than ordinary, 
should have produced scholars of high rank. 

Why, then, were there so few high class scholars? What 
causes were at work undermining the young manhood that 
had been so ambitious a century earlier? We must answer: 
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the deleterious influence of the wealth, extravagance and 
hordes of slaves of the aristocrats, to whom alone, it will be 
remembered, higher education had become limited. An ex- 
tensive system of domestic slavery invariably tends to de- 
moralize the children of the slave owners. 

Moreover, when in the better Republican days most of 
the parents were living sober, industrious lives, it must 
have seemed natural to their sons to apply themselves to 
their studies; whereas in the luxurious, care-free, even 
vicious life of many families in Imperial times, there was 
little incentive for the sons to exert themselves. 

Tacitus asks: “Is it not obvious that eloquence, with the 
rest of the polite arts, has lost its former lustre, not for 
want of men, but through the dissipation of our young men, 
the inattention of parents, the ignorance of those who pre- 
tend to give instruction and the total neglect of ancient 
discipline?’’4 

Summarizing, we would commend highly the educational 
efforts of the earliest Romans, particularly for: (1) their 
method—the parents giving their personal attention to the 
education of their children in their own home, and (2) their 
insistence upon their children’s following an approved 
course of study which included much moral training and 
resulted in the inculcation of true reverence. From the 
modern standpoint, we miss in the earliest curriculum: (1) 
literature, which the Romans had not produced themselves 
and which they were not yet disposed to import from Greece; 
(2) language study, which took its place first in the curric- 
ulum of Crates, 157 B. C. and (3) science, a scanty substi- 
tute for which was the practical knowledge of farming which 
most Roman boys probably gained as apprentices. 

A review of the second period in the history of Roman 
education will note: (1) the establishment of schools apart 
from the home; (2) the coming of Greek influence upon 
Roman education; (3) the addition of Greek and Latin to 
the curriculum, both as literary studies and as bases for 


4 Dialogus de Oratoribus 28, 4. 
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exercises in grammar; (4) the establishment and flourish- 
ing success of the schools of rhetoric. 


Criticizing this period from the viewpoint of a modern 
educator, one would say that the removal of education from 
the home to the school was salutary and, if the education is 
to be at all advanced or extended, necessary. It must reach 
beyond the bounds of home. The addition of literature is 
approved by anyone whose education, prescribed and elec- 
tive, has been as largely of a literary nature, as is that of- 
fered by the best colleges.5 The study of grammar un- 
doubtedly added value to the curriculum. The period as a 
whole evidences a distinct change in attitude from that of 
the earlier times. Cato, harking back to the good old days, 
refused to entrust his son’s education to a slave; most par- 
ents of the second period did so unhesitatingly. There must 
also have been a change in the attitude of the scholars 
toward their teachers. Few instructors would have such 
personal magnetism as to win the reverence which the par- 
ent-teachers had had. And this lack doubtless detracted 
from the pupils’ interest in their studies. 


The third period had the best organized schools, so cor- 
related as to form an effective, harmonious system. This 
system had, moreover, the advantage of being studied and 
supervised by some of the best minds of the day: it was in 
fact the product of such minds built upon the best principles 
of the earlier Roman education. Its failure to achieve was 
due to no perceptible weakness in itself, but to the distract- 
ing spirit of the later Imperial times—an age not given to 
study. 


5 The writer’s survey of the work done by all students elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa at Northwestern University over a recent ten-year period, showed that 
20.37 per cent of the total work offered for entrance was in English and 24.09 
per cent in foreign languages. For graduation these superior students offered 
15.31 per cent in English and 32.51 per cent in foreign languages. Such a pre- 
dominant position is held by language and literature! Brooks, Wendell S. 
“Phi Beta Kappa Students at Northwestern University: What They Bring and 
What They Take.’’ Illinois State Academy of Science, Proceedings of the 
1925 Session. 
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The Younger Generation 
GUY VAUGHN PRICE, COLLEGE OF EMPORIA, KANSAS. 


mnninicuunnte RITICISM of the younger generation has almost 
= reached a pathological stage. ‘So nearly is this 


( true that it is imperative that writers and 
speakers adopt a constructive attitude, or what 
nea said is likely to be mere sound and fury sig- 


nifying nothing but an increase of the patholog- 
= ical state of mind. Says Davis: “For years a 
Commun, c certain class of public speakers has seemed to 
take delight in condemning the American public high school 
and in holding up to criticism the students thereof... In 
the minds of the defamers, the public secondary schools are 
aristocratic, formal and ineffective and they neglect woefully 
the true needs both of the students enrolled and of society at 
large. As for the students themselves, they are dominated 
largely, if not wholly, by the desire for social pleasures. . . . 
Moreover, they are accused of being indifferent to real intel- 
lectual work of any kind, of being superficial, inaccurate, and 
careless in their thought processes, and of being ill-man- 
nered, snobbish, overbearing, and immoral in their social 
relationships.” 

Society, especially American society, is being pictured in 
unprepossessing terms. One American historian, in a text- 
book designed for college use, closes his book with a chapter 
on the “Test of the Republic.”? Among our national short- 
comings he affirms that “We are careless, self-indulgent, 
impatient of wholesome restraint, and untrained in self-con- 
trol. Our losses by fire, almost all of them preventable, in 
the single year of 1921 were $485,000,000—more than the 
total cost of the Panama Canal. The deaths by accident in 
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1 Part I, Proc. Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting of North Central Assoc., 1924. 


2 “The United States of America,” II, by D. S. Muzzey, p. 795, Ginn & Co. 
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the same year were over 75,000, or one every six minutes. 
We have a million drug addicts in the country. While our 
population increased 14.9 per cent in the decade from 1910 
to 1920, divorces increased 57 per cent’—and so on ad 
nauseam. But he concludes that a confession of these evils 
does not mean that we should despair of the Republic. Rather, 
their recognition should be a stimulus to their elimination. 

Juvenile delinquency seems to be on the increase. In Ohio, 
according to Dr. Goddard,* “‘the need for accommodations for 
juvenile delinquents is so great that although the law states 
that a child committed to the Industrial School must remain 
until he is 21 years of age, unless earlier reformed, the offii- 
cials have been obliged to establish a fiction whereby each 
child is reformed in twelve months. The two institutions, 
the one for boys, and the other for girls, are thus regularly 
emptied every twelve months, in order to make room for the 
new cases that must be provided for.” Doubtless this is not 
exceptional. 

There are those who contend that this record is more than 
matched by adult criminality. The Institute of Economic Re- 
search has placed the cost of crime at $5,000,000,000 annually, 
and Mr. Bower has attempted to show that Economic Waste 
of Sin reaches the total of $13,000,000,000. At least this much 
it costs us to be happy in this world and red-hot in the next, 
to use Mencken’s phrase. Sutherland has shown the unre- 
liability of current estimates of crime, particularly the argu- 
ments drawn from the ratio of committments to penitentiaries 
and reformatory institutions.t But it is not essential to the 
educator’s purpose to verify the increase. It is enough for 
him to realize that the function of education is to create the 
nobler emotions, passions and aspirations of men and that the 
future of civilization depends upon the cultivation of the 
higher moral ideals and their general application to the activi- 

3 “The Child: His Nature and His Needs,” p. 161. A Contribution of the 
Children’s Foundations, 1924. 


4 “Criminology,”’ J. B. Lippincott Co., 1924, p. 54 
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ties of life. The ailments of youth are not criminality, dis- 
ease, and ignorance, but rather as Professor Coe has pointed 
out :— 


“Craze for excitement, 

Immersion in the external and superficial, 
Lack of reverence and respect, 

Disregard for reasonable restraints in conduct, 
Disregard for reasonable reticence in speech, 
Conformity to mass sentiment, 

Lack of individuality, 

Living merely in the present, 

General purposelessness.’’® 


Illustrations of these tendencies are all too easy to find, 
whether one is a teacher or not. Of those mentioned, the 
craze for excitement and general purposelessness, warrant a 
further word. A thrill of one sort or another seems to be 
about the easiest thing to get across to a young person. These 
thrills are motion pictures of certain kinds, high-powered 
cars, salacious literature, and too much social life. After 
having experienced these thrills, home life seems flat and 
dull. This is certainly not preparation for real life, that we 
hear so much about. Real life does not run along the plane 
of excitement. Apparently, the younger generation can no 
longer entertain themselves. The impulse for happiness 
comes from the outside, not from the inside. Undoubtedly, 
young people of today are losing much by always depending 
upon others for happiness and never using their own re- 
sources. Great men and women cannot be produced on this 
basis. 

“General purposelessness,” evident enough, has several ex- 
planations. One rests in the deferred values in education. 
The information-storage conception of education has been vig- 
orously assailed. Professor Bobbitt says that the curriculum 
“is to be neither study nor the subject-matter to be studied; 
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5 “What Ails Our Youth?’ Chas. Scribner’s Sons 
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but is to be the process of living in such a way that one grows 
normally into power and the habit and disposition to live in 
the right way.”® One may accept this statement, it seems to 
the writer, without yielding the point that there are certain 
types of study which have little or no obvious and immediate 
value to the student except in terms of some later professional 
destination. Education, in its upper stages, deals with values 
that are deferred, and which are hard to concretely objectify. 

Industrial complexity has led to the necessity of vocational 
specialization. It may be that the liberal arts colleges have 
not sufficiently stressed the vocational motive. What, after 
all, is this vocational motive but the ambition of a normal 
young person to be of some definite service in the world. “Art 
for Art’s Sake,” and “Education for Life, not for Making a 
Living,” may be preached to the college faculties, but such 
phrases cannot change the fact that the majority of young 
people in college will have to earn a living for themselves. It 
seems that many of our young people are confused right here. 
One thing is certain, namely, that if they do not prepare for 
a vocation they will have to take one unprepared. To be 
useful as well as ornamental is the combination the true artist 
always seeks. It must be true of education. 

In some ways this present generation is the best that ever 
lived. Scientists of one sort or another have helped to make 
it one of the healthiest that ever lived. It is frank and sin- 
cere. The World War showed that it did not lack in patri- 
otism. It is optimistic. This quality must also possess the 
elder generation. By far the larger number of teachers be- 
lieve that this present generation will land right-side up. 

Agencies of construction are more intelligently pursuing 
the task of education than ever before. At least four institu- 
tions of primary importance: the home, the school, the church 
and the press, and some would include the movies, are con- 
tributing vitally to shape the characteristics of the younger 
generation. It is a very foolish person who thinks that the 


6 “Religious Education,’” February. 1925, p. 76. 
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school can do it all. The school is not responsible for the 
tragic failures of our evolving civilization. If there is more 
juvenile crime, it is the nauseating habit to point the accusing 
finger at the schools. Character is affected by the school; 
it is not made there. Quite likely too much emphasis is being 
placed on the duty of school in character-building and too 
little is being said about the duties of parents. Civilization 
has been hard on the home. The war undoubtedly contributed 
much confusion. It unleashed the spirit of violence.’ The 
greed of real estate has been charged with destruction of 
homes. Selfishness has invaded it. But it will have to be 
admitted that the educational process which takes place be- 
fore schooling begins is most significant. Long before the 
child is old enough for formal teaching he is receiving im- 
pressions and responding to them. The early associations of 
childhood are likely to be positive and compelling. Modern 
psychology contends that human nature is not all right or 
all wrong, but that the child is born with tendencies, instincts, 
and capacities that must be modified if the right character is 
to be the result. It is widely believed that individualism is 
the dominating trait of early childhood, but Baldwin and 
Steecher seem to have proved that it is the age when social 
contacts ought to be widened and a time when most effective 
socialization takes places. L. P. Jacks says that “No man 
can fully say what he means by God, but every man can act 
what he means. God, you say, is Love. Yes, but nobody will 
know what you mean by saying God is Love unless you act 
it as well.” So the parent by acting out this principle is 
laying one of the foundation principles of character. 

It has been stated that seven out of every ten children and 
youths, up to twenty-five years of age, are not being reached 
by the educational program of any church, Protestant, Jew- 
ish, or Catholic. But a revival of interest in moral and reli- 


7 Miriam Van Waters, ‘“‘New Republic,’”’ Februar 4, 1925 


8 “Psychology of the Pre-School Child,” D. Appleton Co., 192 
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gious education by the Church is entirely obvious. Evidences 
of this are to be found in the establishment of new types of 
schools, attempted reorganization of existing agencies, and 
in the amount and character of literature being produced. A 
recent survey by Professor Stout of more than one hundred 
week-day schools of religious instruction, distributed over a 
wide geographical area, reveals not only unusual interest 
but an unprecedented effort to provide religious instruction. 
Some of these schools are maintained by individual churches 
and others by the cooperation of several churches in their 
respective communities. But no one can contend that this 
agency alone can meet the need. It is still in the experimental 
stage. 

The public schools claim a larger share of time of an in- 
creasingly large number of students. Not less than twenty 
millions are enrolled in the elementary grades, and it is be- 
lieved that the secondary schools, including the junior high, 
enroll three million more. One of the most interesting of the 
meetings of the National Education Association, in Cincinnati, 
not very long ago, was the discussion of the development of 
character through education. It is being recognized by the 
professional educator, at last, that the most baffling problems 
which face the teachers are not problems of methods of pre- 
senting the subject-matter, but are problems of the behavior 
of their students. The boast has been that the schools will 
save America, and we have every reason to be proud of the 
schools, but the schools will not save America, themselves, or 
anything else simply through the Conventional Three “R’s’’. 
It is not expected that a student will pick up the knowledge 
of arithmetic or a correct use of the English language. It is 
absurd to believe that the child will just pick up the qualities 
most needed in the civilization of today. “We cannot,” as 
Superintendent Condon says, “return to the simple ways of 


9 W. W. Charters, “The Teaching of Tdeals,’’ Elementary School Journal. 
October, 1924; also, C. H. Judd, ‘‘Psychology as a Basis of Educational Meth- 
od,’” in same issue. 
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our fathers, but it is still possible under a more complex social 
order to teach the truths of the past and to inspire in the 
children of today these ideals without which the nation can- 
not fare well.” In a famous statement mentioning the vir- 
tues, he says these are the moral spiritual values—the very 
fundamentals of education. America has come to a broader 
viewing of education. 

The press is a mighty agency of education. The news- 
paper, we are told, is the modern Bible, and is the Bible 
which the modern man reads every day. More critical-minded 
people are voicing the same impatience with the editor who 
is insensible to the social consequences of his writing as with 
the teacher who is interested only in teaching the “Three 
R’s,” or the doctor who thinks only of individual cases of dis- 
ease and forgets the larger community about him. If we 
turn to literature, we shall be forced to admit that much of 
it is written in derision or in disregard of Christian ideals. 
In a large part of modern “frenzied fiction” there is the 
subtlest advocacy of a pseudo-scientific immorality. The 
reader is led to believe that nothing is wrong if it is natural. 
A very keen critic writes about the “Age of Lawlessness”’ in 
literature.’°. He complains that there are no stars in it. 
While not wishing to make any invidious comparisons, ref- 
erence may be made to one of the major prophets of the time. 
“His defects are not literary defects so much as the qualities 
of his particular service. It is true that ‘nice’ people (and 
there are ‘nice’ people who are neither smug nor stupid nor 
obscurantists) do not get into his stories. He does not reg- 
ister ‘nice’ people; they do not interest him.” He sees only 
one side of Main Street."! 

With respect to the movies this statement is perhaps war- 
ranted. Much of education comes through the eye, and, 
whether we like it or not, the commercial movie contributes 


10 Paul Dwight Moody, in “Bookman,” January, 1925. 
11 H. S. Canby, in a review of “‘Arrowsmith,”’ in the ‘“‘Saturda Review of 
Literati ’ March 7, 1925, 
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much toward the education of millions of children. It has 
its own methods and materials, and the production of revenue 
is the dominant aim. 

In conclusion it may be asserted that the ailments of youth 
are ailments of our present civilization. The salvation of 
youth is not to be found simply in the restoration of Puri- 
tanism in the home, not in the religious education of the 
church, not in character-building in the school, not in the 
censorship of the press, not in the elimination of the movie, 
but in a constructive transformation of these agencies. 


Calendae Iuvenalis 


Sunshine—rain ? 

Foretell in vain. 

Dull or fallow, 

Who can know ? 
Laughter—tears, 

And a quick confidence 
Lost ere it quite began. 
Love and fears— 

New blossoms. sensitive 
Alike to frost or drought. 
I cannot tell vou why, 
Nor how it is I know, 
But there’s no calendai 
Need tell me Youth is April. 


—JEANNETTE BAKER, 
Cleveland, 0. 


Fog 


The worries which oppress today 
May he self-solved tomorrow ; 
How oft we miss a present joy 
Anticipating sorrow. 


-H. R., 


San Diego, California. 
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Blockhead vs. Nordic 


Racial I Qs 


RUSSELL BURKHARD, GRADUATE SCHOOL EDUCATION, HARVARD, 
READING, MASS. 


rms TSRAELI when taunted about his Hebrew an- 
cestry was forced at times to retaliate by re- 
ferring to that time, not so relatively remote, 
when the Englishmen’s ancestors were mere 
savages, chasing and being chased, while the 
forefathers of Disraeli were the keepers of the 
temples. 
Saummuecwmmue § There is an authoritative story of an African 
prince, which briefly runs like this. Surprised by powerful, 
lawless slave traders, this negro nobleman, too proud to escape 
by running, submitted to capture. Along with several mem- 
bers of his family, as well as others, he was carried to Amer- 
ica, and sold into a prominent Colonial household. Shortly 
after, the American Revolution burst into action. The master 
of the Colonial household joined Washington’s staff, and took 
with him as body servant the negro prince. Both master and 
slave served the Colonial army with distinction. The long 
line of royal ancestors showed clear and clean in the servant’s 
service record. At the surrender of Cornwallis, the Ameri- 
can forces disbanded. Within a short time, after the records 
were examined, this African prince was given his liberty, 
the rights of an American citizen, and a grant of confiscated 
English land in the township of Raynham, Massachusetts. 
The royal Ethiopian chose to cast his future on American 
soil, and accepted the rewards of his valor. making his home, 
family and all, in the New England town. For the follow- 
ing three or more generations this small group of select, royal 
African lineage was accepted unquestionably as among the 
best of the community by their actual demonstration of abil- 
ity to engage in superior intellectual activities. 

These two very unscientific references lead to the query 
Is or is not racial supremacy fallacious? Is the white race 
the chosen one? And may not the Nordic people be, of the 
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whites, the most supreme? There are many who quite sin- 
cerely, but perhaps hastily would deny the first, and reply 
affirmatively to the other two questions. I hope to keep my- 
self in a questionable frame of mind concerning those queries, 
and try to find a scientific solution if possible. 

Of course the war was tremendously burdened as a medium 
for alibis. And then again, most of us have formed ideas 
through the very subtle but effective processes of advertisirg 
and propaganda. We find it, possibly, rather difficult to rid 
our mind of the impression that we are by all means quite 
the superior race at least in things intellectual. When the 
government published Volume XV, “Intelligence Testing in 
the United States Army,” the statistics therein were eagerly 
sought to further the cause of white supremacy, particularly 
the Nordics. One graph on page 697 in the above volume 
shows by bars the relative intelligence of the foreign-born 
whites in our drafted army. Being Nordic, it is quite pleasing 
to see the high mental levels of the Englishmen, Scotch, Danes, 
and so on, down to the depths of intellectual capacity or in- 
capacity, of the Negro. The strong argument drawn from 
this page was that it showed conclusively the mental inferi- 
ority of those races which formed the bulk of our immi- 
grants, and that, because of their low I Qs, these people were 
proven poor countries from which to admit future American 
citizens. It is quite reasonable to offer as a solution that the 
differences herein shown were due to the various social levels 
rather than to mental capacity. 

In attempting to grade the men of the recent draft army 
three tests were given to measure intelligence. I say this re- 
servedly, but generally, they were the Army Alpha, Army 
Beta, and Stanford-Binet. It may be well to reflect that when 
the Stanford-Binet tests were applied to Americans they were 
not very accurate, and of necessity had to be revised and 
adapted to our customs, habits and language. This was ac- 
complished meritoriously by several, and perhaps best by 
Professor Terman of Stanford University. Demonstrations 
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proved the Stanford-Binet tests to have standards well fitted 
for American children. But when this same instrument was 
used to measure the intelligence of our heterogeneous draft 
army it appears as though its accuracy diminished. The men 
examined were the products of a multiplicity of environments, 
racial habits, customs, and heritages. Yet we attempted to 
grade them according to American norms, and used a strictly 
American instrument. To be sure, the Army Beta test at- 
tempted to avoid all linguistic features, but its structure was 
designed by United States citizens according to our habits, 
and customs. To the unassimilated drafted man it must have 
appeared somewhat vague and uninteresting, and thereby 
might have been one of the factors of his low score. The 
countries rated highest are those groups which are most like 
ourselves in daily activities. The situations occurring in 
these tests undoubtedly contained stronger associations to 
some nationalities than to others. As the bonds were strong 
so might have been the responses. It is not unfair to pre- 
sume that where the associations were more nearly Ameri- 
can, or where the American customs most nearly approached 
the other nationalities, the scores might have been relatively 
higher. My contention is that the public is quite apt to bear 
down too heavily on the intellectual superiority of the 
Nordies, let us say, and forget that individual differences 
might be affected by other things. Too often neglected are 
the factors of environment and heredity, and even maturity,! 
a feature which by the way may be of great significance. 

But let us look at the research work of several psycholo- 
gists, and get their viewpoint in order to settle our question- 
ing mood. 

J. H. McFadden and J. Dalshiell in an article from the 
Journal of Applied Psychology, March, 1923, give the results 
of several attempts to measure mental differences of whites 
and negroes. They pointed out that Mayo? concluded “the 


1 See Dr. Lincoln and Pr. Prescott, Experiments on the wrist bones. 
2M. J. Mayo, Mental Capacity of the Negro. Harvard University, Archives 
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data point clearly to a measurable degree of mental differ- 
ences.”” Mayo continues, “the differences are of degree and 
not of kind, and that mental variability is slightly less in 
negro high school students than in white.” Ferguson,* using 
several testing instruments, found the intellectual perform- 
ance of general colored population to be approximately 75 
per cent as efficient as the whites, with the possibility of 
approaching the whites in reasoning based on concrete ob- 
jects.””. He found also “a practical equality in sense capacity 
in perceptive and discriminative ability. The difference is 
no doubt in the constitution of the cortical neurones.” Der- 
rick finds that the negro college student is older than the 
white and that their 1Q is 9 points lower than the whites. 
Also that the white college student is about 77 per cent as 
variable as the negro. 

It might be in order to ask whether or not environment 
and ancestry do not play an important part in the conclusions 
found above. It is quite possible that these negroes near 
ancestors had little or no educational training. Within a 
short space of time past the grandparents and even the 
parents of many of them might have been in bondage. With 
this possibility the scores seem quite favorable to the negro. 

McDougal in his book, “Is America Safe for Democracy?” 
p. 213, does not claim for the Nordic “any general innate 
superiority, rather a stronger instinct of curiosity.” 

Professor Thorndike refers to Mayo’s work in testing 
negroes in New York City public schools in the following 
way :—“In achievement in different studies they are some- 
what but not much inferior. About .3 of them reach the 
median record for the whites.” 

An interesting study was made by K. Murdock‘ in which 
four groups, Jews, Italians, Negroes, and white Americans, 
were tested. The material was in the New York City public 
schools and as unselected as possible, with a possible favoring 


3 J. O. Ferguson, Scientific Monthly, 1921, pp. 533-543 


4 School and Society, 1920, pp. 147-150. Study of Racial Differences. 
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of the Italians due to language difficulties. The Pressy Tests 
were used mainly because of their merits and because of 
their author’s claim that native ability was measured regard- 
less of environment. The results showed the Hebrews and 
native whites of about equal intelligence, the negroes of 9, 
10, and 16 years equalling or exceeding the Hebrews and 
native whites. The Italians seemed to be considerably lower 
in all the tests. Might it not be fair to assume that these 
scales appealed more to the customs and habits of those pro- 
ducing high scores, that the social element played a strong 
part, and that one could not place the differences upon racial 
superiority ? 

In Mr. Madison Grant’s thesis, “The Passing of a Great 
Race,” he refers to the Nordics as being a race of soldiers, 
adventurers, rulers, etc., because of their tremendous breadth 
of intellect. It might be mentioned that the Persians, the 
Greeks, the Romans were all soldiers, adventurers, and rulers 
in their day. Yet the Nordics are classed as distinctly differ- 
ent from the Alpines, and the Mediterraneans. No doubt 
exploring and conquering broadened their contact, and en- 
vironment contributed largely to future development. Mr. 
Grant refers to the Alpine race as submissive, of the soil, 
and bourgeois. But the geographic situation of the Alpines. 
might very well account for these tendencies. The fertile val- 
leys produced well, and the mountains were natural barriers 
to foes and traveling. Beyond all doubt a continuance in this 
environment would bring about an adaptation in the people 
there. To explore and plunder usually implies “spoils” and 
riches, and with this a desire to improve one’s condition. 
Hardly can the Alpines be credited with an inferior ability. 
Here again comes in an economic and geographic factor. 

A. H. Arlitt® in an article on Race Norms says, “There is 
a marked difference in the distribution of intelligence in 
groups of the same race but different social status. Race 
norms which do not take the social status factor into account 


5 Jour. Applied Psyc., 1921, pp. 179-183. 
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are apt to be to that extent invalid.” She drew these con- 
clusions after testing native whites, Italians, and negroes by 
the Stanford-Binet scale. Another study was made by Miss 
Arlitt on high school and college whites and negroes. The 
Downly Will-Temperament test was used. She found the 
overlapping to be considerably stronger in several items, but, 
in Strength of Personality, as indicated by the total score 
the whites performed in a superior manner. 

Professor C. C. Brigham in his book, “A Study of Ameri- 
can Intelligence,” presents a valuable interpretation of army 
test results, but in my humble opinion has stressed the racial 
origin a bit too much, although he seems quite open about 
the finality of his conclusions. On p. 86 the white draft, 
classified into foreign-born and native-born, were graded ac- 
cording to test scores. The distributions showed a great 
overlapping with a slight superiority of the native-born. 
Again I mention that these were American tests based on the 
customs and habits of the United States, and not devised for 
any other particular nationality. On p. 90 an interesting 
graph is pictured as represented below. Here the foreign- 
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born draft is classified according to residence. The statis- 
tics show that the intelligence levels increase directly with 
the residence. 

Those foreign-born whites in residence for twenty years 
or more showed a score the equal of the native whites. This 
would be a reasonable verification of the factor of environ- 
ment. Mr. Grant calls attention to the relative constancy of 
the I Q, and the possible error of not subjecting the foreign- 
born whites to the Army Alpha, Beta, and Binet tests in 
similar proportions. He also mentions the handicap on the 
non-English-speaking group caused by the linguistic Alpha 
scale. The army statistics were further analyzed and divided 
into Nordic, Alpine, and Mediterranean. The Nordics showed 
an IQ superior to the other two groups, in fact 75 per cent 
above their averages. And, upon splitting up the Nordic 
into English and non-English classes, the former measured 
higher. This appears to me to be quite logical, though by no 
means strengthening the stand of Nordic supremacy in in- 
telligence. Rather might they be the direct results of causes 
previously mentioned. 

Immigration authorities have used some of the army sta- 
tistics as conclusive proof that we are admitting the bulk of 
our immigrants from intellectually inferior countries. Might 
we not better concentrate on the selection of the proper social 
level, on the grade rather than the race? 

There seems to be no definite and conclusive proof that 
one race surpasses another in mental capacity or native abil- 
ity. Of course figures may be contraverted and juggled for 
the proof of anything, but to approach the question without 
bias is to lead one to believe that the domination of the world 
by a chosen race is yet to be. Amalgamation may produce a 
race of really superior people. Just as the mule is a hybrid 
of the male ass and a mare, and a very superior animal for 
certain functions; just as the English bulldog bred with the 
terrier produced a remarkably fine American bull terrier, so 
we may hit upon some very excellent fusion of races that 
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indeed will be super-men. As H. G. Wells writes, “Men Like 
Gods.” 

Even at that we no doubt shall never attain that state of 
perfection when some individual, like the old Quaker, will 
not say, “Everyone’s queer but me and thee, and sometimes 
thee is even queer.” 


He Is Risen! 


The centuries speed o’er Jesus sepulchre. 

Mankind forgives not the divine unrest 

His conquest of the self woke in their breast, 
And ever and anon their minds concur 
On plans for a new resting place—transfer 

The undying spirit to a place of rest 

They call their creed; the building soars with zest, 
Only to prove another sepulchre. 


Io, he is risen, is forever true! 
No boundaries confine those daring feet 
Advancing up the path of God’s own will. 

No way but this—to shape the shrine anew, 
For hosts that half deny yet fain must greet 
The conquering God-Man leading upward still! 


—HELEN Cary CHADWICK, 
Malden, Mass. 





Thoughts Aroused by Mr. Abraham Flexner’s 


“A Modern University” 
(Not a Criticism) 


JOHN L. PATTERSON, CHANCILLOR, UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


sanumcaMNMe T’ should first be predicated that in this paper 
I have in mind especially our public educational 

] system headed by our State and Municipal 

re 


& 


universities. 

There are many interesting suggestions in 
Mr. Abraham Flexner’s excellent article in the 
October Atlantic Monthly on “A Modern Uni- 
SMM Versity.” He points out not without a touch 
of humor the overlapping and duplication of courses and 
methods of discipline in high school, college, and university. 
He calls attention to the fact that “College and university 
under-graduate department and graduate department are so 
intertwined as to be more or less indistinguishable,” and that 
“the teaching personnel discharges a double or a triple role.” 
The proper university professor, according to Mr. Flexner, is 
primarily interested in investigation, speculation, and re- 
search. He advises his students as to the general arrange- 
ment and progress of their studies; offers them facilities, op- 
portunities and counsel in the laboratories, the clinics and 
the library. Having done so much for them, the professor 
goes back to his reading, his research, and the company of 
those who have won the privilege of intimate association; he 
must not be asked or expected to lead as a teacher a life that 
destroys or seriously impairs his life as a thinker and inves- 
tigator. 

Our educational institutions are intended for the benefit of 
the community and the best education possible of as many 
citizens as possible is advantageous to progress and civiliza- 
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tion. In that case there should not be in any sense a caste 
educational system culminating in graduate schools in which 
alone the Brahmans of education may teach without losing 
caste, and that, too, teach courses open without exception 
only to students of the first caste. This might be the result 
if the capable student in the high school might not study a 
course that is taught also in college; if the competent under- 
graduate college student might not take certain courses that 
are taught to graduates, and if the teacher of one scholastic 
division might not on account of rank, reputation, or senti- 
ment, teach in some other division. 

Some educators may think that inflexible classifications of 
departments, courses of study, functions of faculties, and 
privileges of students are possible only to an “Ideal Republic” 
with its Platonic universities of philosophers at the head. 
The units of our present public educational system should not 
be more distinctly separated but on the contrary more closely 
coordinated. 

As specimens of symmetrical organization and classifica- 
tion, high schools would be admirable in which the pupils 
were so well graded by intelligence tests and educational 
measurements that none of them was capable while in high 
school of more advanced study. Colleges would be exhibits 
“A” of fine educational mechanism in which students were so 
skilfully selected that their level of capacity was accurately 
defined by the undergraduate courses offered and that none 
of them would profit by courses arranged primarily for 
graduates. 

In producing those models of educational organization and 
smoothly working mechanism, some educators might wonder 
whether a main principle of democratic education was being 
carried out, namely an equality of educational opportunity for 
the preparation of as many citizens as possible for useful life 
and service to society. 

I wish to say here that I should not be misunderstood as 
advocating the privilege of advanced study to incompetent 
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students in any case, but that I should be understood as ad- 
vocating their exclusion from it, as the result of their inabil- 
ity to do the work and not as the result of any artificial and 
inelastic classification of schools and curricula. 

Mr. Flexner does not point out the complex in some of 
our educational institutions as a fault but only as a descrip- 
tion. Some overlapping of courses in high school, college and 
university, to my mind, is not disadvantageous because it 
gives to a certain number of students an opportunity of 
doing the advanced work of which they are capable. A more 
rigid differentiation between high school, college and univer- 
sity, might result on the one hand not only in more precise 
educational definitions, but also on the other hand in a more 
mechanical gradation of individuals. Our educational insti- 
tutions of today are attended not only by young people of 
about the same age, but they are attended also by men and 
women of mature years who may profit along with selected 
younger students by certain advanced overlapping courses. 

The education of pupils in the elementary schools is as im- 
portant as the education of students in the high schools and 
colleges, and the education of students in the high schools 
and colleges is as important as the education of students in 
the universities. The more men and women of the high type 
which Mr. Flexner describes as university teachers that can 
be brought into our elementary schools and colleges, the bet- 
ert for the schools and the sooner may we arrive if we wish 
at universities where, as Plato puts it, philosophers are kings. 
To create in the academic mind an aristocracy of university 
teachers, and I do not imply that Mr. Flexner means this, 
would not further this consummation unless the philosophers 
are confined to the faculty. Without students also of the 
philosopher type even “A Modern University” as Mr. Flexner 
describes it would scarcely be “‘A Paradise for creative schol- 
ars and scientists—still teachers.” 

I heartily agree with Mr. Flexner about the attitude of the 
universiy in waiving responsibility for the discipline of stu- 
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dents and throwing them entirely on their own resources. 
The university student should succeed or fail by his own 
efforts. The same attitude, I believe, should be taken by the 
college at least toward students in the junior and senior years. 


This thought in connection with the policy of Johns Hop- 
kins University soon to eliminate the first two college years 
and the baccalaureate degree leads me to a different sugges- 
tion* in the case of colleges connected with state and munici- 
pal universities in which combined degrees are conferred. 
The suggestion, without multiplying details, is: (a) That the 
first two years’ work be done in the college as such, with a 
curriculum preferably of prescribed subjects which the uni- 
versity believes fundamental to a liberal education. (b) That 
the junior and senior years be transferred to the graduate 
school (now called) properly organized for convenience with 
a separate faculty where classes, studies and research may 
be conducted from the university angle of view. (c) That 
at the end of two years’ study there, a baccalaureate degree 
be conferred on the successful student by the Collere of Lib- 
eral Arts just as the bachelor’s degree is conferred by the 
“College of Liberal Arts” on a student after a certain number 
of years’ work done in the schools of medicine and others. 

The name “Graduate School” in the class of universities to 
which I refer, might be changed to “School of Liberal Arts’’ 
in order to distinguish it from the “College of Liberal Arts.” 
The nomenclature would conform to the one in general use in 
other units of a university connected with a “College of Lib- 
eral Arts.” The new “School of Liberal Arts’ would grart 
only the degrees of Master and Doctor on the same conditions 


* When I wrote this paper I knew nothing more about the new plan 
of Johns Hopkins University than the bare statement in Mr. Flexner’s 
article. Since that time I have read the details of the plan in the 
October Johns Hopkins Magazine. It seems that Dr. Goodnow and 1 
have arrived independently at plans somewhat similar but with different 
objectives in view, approached from different starting points.—Jonwn lL. 
PATTERSON. 
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as did the old “Graduate School,” while the “College of Lib- 
eral Arts” would grant only the Baccalaureate degree for com- 
bined work done in the “College of Liberal Arts” and the 
“School of Liberal Arts.” 

This plan, as it seems to me, might bring about economically 
and suggestively some of the best features of a “Modern Uni- 
versity,” without eliminating the college,—among others, the 
opportunity for a particular faculty to teach only advanced 
courses and do research work; a more liberal and less respon- 
sible attitude of the university toward advanced students, and 
the throwing of them on their own resources, intellectual, 
moral, and physical. The plan would not prevent competent 
students who had satisfied the college prescriptions and were 
candidates only for the baccalaureate degree from studying 
certain graduate courses. It would tend to strengthen the 
baccalaureate degree without necessarily lowering the stand- 
ards and prestige of the former “Graduate School,” and to 
stimulate the high schools to send to universities candidates 
prepared to do more serious work than formerly. It would tend 
also to restrict athletics and some other student activities to 
the younger students who profit most by them and who are 
not yet impressed with the more important purposes of college 
life. The plan naturally would not interfere with the pursuit 
of studies for higher degrees by those who are capable and 
who desire to spend a longer time in the university. 

The plan in its effects differs from the one in which the 
college is subdivided into junior and senior college, as in the 
University of Chicago. It effects: 

(a) Divisions more correlative and conformable to the 
university whole. 

(b) It makes a symmetrical relationship of all the schools 
of the university to its College of Liberal Arts, if the Bacca- 
laureate degree is granted only for combined work done in 
the College and a School of the University. 

(c) It provides for convenience a separate faculty to teach 
only advanced courses. 
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(d) It offers a more stimulating incentive to students to 
remain longer in the university as candidates for higher de- 
grees, since they are already in the school in which such de- 
grees are granted, and as students they are familiar with its 
methods. 


Tyrtaeus 


He stood before the warriors. . . . 

What a tool 
To mould, from war-sick clay, defensive bars 
And save from tarnished shame the Spartan scars, 
Fanning to flame the sparks of valor cool! 
The humble master of a nameless school, 
Back bowed, ill fit for panoply of Mars; 
Near-sighted eyes—that saw beyond the stars— 
And one clubfoot, the butt of word-stung fool. . . . 
Beside his deeds Achilles’ combats paled 
And Hercules seemed puny; for the fire, 
Struck by his stirring songs from hearts unstrung, 
Kindled a blaze before which heroes paled, 
And tyrants tottered, vanquished by—a lyre 
About a teacher’s toil-bent shoulders hung. 





—Haroitp WILLARD GLEASON, 
Grapevine Road, 
East Gloucester, Massachusetts. 
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American Notes—FEditorial 


A state of mind or a trait of character greatly needed by school 
and college teachers and officials (and we might include all people 
without fearing a challenge of the proposition) is described by the 
word “poise.” This expressive old word comes down to us from a 
Latin verb meaning to weigh. It describes a state of mind that 
disposes one to weigh the evidence before judging any one or any 
thing. Having taken pains to look carefully and deeply into the 
various bearings of the cause, and waiting a sufficient time to form 
an opinion according to the truth, it is practically certain that what 
we may say or do will have weight and be convincing. Those who 
follow this course habitually usually get the reputation of being fair 


and reliable. They make no “snap judgments.” They look at things. 


from both sides and refrain from action until they know, not only 
what they should do, but also what consequences are likely to ensue 
upon acting. Well-poised people are the ones whose advice is most 
likely to be sought. Their influence in the affairs of the community, 
the office, the church, the school, or other organization, “counts.” 

It is particularly important that teachers should have poise. Teach- 
ers are dealing daily with those who have not vet had sufficient 
experience to acquire positive and well placed poise of mind and 
character. They have not yet had opportunity to weigh the evidence. 
Even their teachers and elders must always be able to revise their 
own conclusions and will be modest about positive opinions. If they 
are really wise, they will counsel their pupils to think things out 
for themselves,—and will prefer to suggest sources of knowledge and 
to counsel those who are seeking the truth not to depend upon any 
one person’s opinion, but rather to hold in abeyance any sweeping 
generalizations and keep their minds open for further light. A 
conclusion hased on another’s opinion is quite likely to prove illusive. 
Weighing the evidence, with an open mind, in a state of poise, is 
safest and best. Gradually, the truth will be precipitated in such 
minds. Convictions grow out of these conditions. Yet, even so, the 
wisest men—men with the firmest convictions---will hold themselvés 
open to further evidence. They will look charitably upon the con- 
clusions of others and be willing to accept new evidence, if it shall 
appear and be proven to be true. 

How often we have met people who were positive that their opin- 
ions were “yea and amen,” and whose minds were closed, locked and 
barred against all further light or additional evidence! 
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Is there, then, no real test of truth? Can we never form fixed 
opinions? Must we all become agnostics and remain forever “poised” 
in uncertainty and ignorance ? 

No! The open mind does not lead to disbelief and stupid ignor- 
ance. It leads to conviction and knowledge. The individual, with 
his mind open, is forever appropriating truth,—crystalized in the 
form of knowledge. The consensus of the human race is the test. 
It is practically reliable. Intelligence precipitates truth. Experi- 
ence eliminates error. It is this process—that is going on through 
the ages—that has created the bases of knowledge. Keeping our minds 
open to new light we may still appropriate and make our own the 
truth that has been established. In every finite mind there will still 
be an area of “poise.” 


The New Education Bill has taken another step forward. Hearings 
were held on the measure. February 24, 25 and 26, before the Joint 
Committee of the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States. Many witnesses apneared for and against. The printed 
report of this hearing will become the textbook for those who are 
discussing the proposal for a Department of Education with a Secre- 
tary in the President’s Cabinet. Every citizen will wish to have a 
copy of this report in his library. The demand for copies will be 
great. Requests should he sent at once to your Senator or Repre- 
sentative. It is time to be prepared. Will you not write todav? 
Address your Congressman personally, care United States Senate, 
or House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. Ask him for a copy 
of the report of the Joint Hearing on S. R. 291, or H. R. 5000. It 
will be sent free to any citizen. 

The New Education Bill is one of the measures sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation. The Massachusetts delegation 
includes: Senators William M. Butler and Frederick H. Gillett; 
Representatives, 1. Allen T. Treadway, 2. Henry W. Bowles, 3. Frank 
H. Foss, 4. George R. Stobbs, 5. Edith Nourse Rodgers, 6. A Piatt 
Andrew, 7%. William P. Connery, Jr., 8. Charles L. Underhill, 9. John 
J. Douglass, 19. George Holden Tinkham, 11. James A. Gallivan, 
12. Robert Luce, 13. Louis A. Frothingham, 14. Joseph W. Martin, 
Jr., 15. Charles L. Gifford. 





Instead of going home to explain why they were “flunked out,” 
twelve Rutgers freshmen met on Wednesday, February 3, in the first 
class ever organized in any college for the benefit of dropped fresh- 


men. These men fell below the grade necessary to remain in college, 
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and are taking advantage of the intensive course for irregular fresh- 
men which has been designed by President Thomas and the Rutgers 
faculty to help reduce the number of failures in college. Classes in 
the intensive course are all taught by full professors and department 
heads. Each class meets daily instead of the usual three times a 
week. Life-interest subjects, such as American Economic History, 
compose the curriculum. The endeavor is to get the freshman out 
of the grind and grill and to stimulate him to an intellectual awaken 
ing by introducing him to a new intellectual world. Success in this 
course will give the student a chance to re-enter college without 
examinations. The experiment has met with strong approval by 
the Rutgers alumni and prominent educators, and the results will 
be watched with interest. 


After nearly twenty-two consecutive years of service with the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, Owen R. Lovejoy has retired. Long 
a national figure as the emancipator of child laborers in the United 
States, Mr. Lovejoy has served almost nineteen years as general 
secretary. Word of his retirement will come as a distinct shock to 
the thousands of people throughout the country who have followed 
his leadership in securing protection for working children. The two 
decades during which he has been the general secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee have seen a great change in the child labor 
situation in this country. It is scarcely possible to separate the 
thought of the child labor movement or of its great accomplishment 
from the name and work of Owen Lovejoy. In 1904 the public knew 
little or nothing about child labor. There was little legislation. 
Stirred by conditions which he had seen in the mining towns of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Lovejoy left the pastorate of a church in Mount Vernon, 
New York, to engage in special] investigations for the National Child 
Labor Committee. He went into the field, got the facts, and told 
them to the people in a clear. concise, convincing way, with the result 
that people rose up against these conditions and under his leadership 
started the crusade for better child labor legislation. In 1907 Mr. 
Lovejoy succeeded Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay as general secretary. 
Dr. Lindsay was elected a trustee and has for many years been chair- 
man of the board of trustees. 

During his twenty-two years’ service Mr. Lovejoy has ridden the 
circuit to the extent of half a million miles of not always comfortable 
travel and not always sympathetic reception,—telling the facts, urg- 
ing the necessary action, preaching incessantly the gospel of child- 
hood. He helped in the establishment of the Children’s Bureau, 
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U. S. Department of Labor. He took a leading part in the Confer- 
ence on Minimum Child Welfare Standards at Washington in 1919, 
and aided notably in the development of methods and facilities of 
co-ordination among the various national agencies concerned with 
child health. As president of the American Association of Social 
Workers and as secretary of the board of directors of the National 
Information Bureau, he has effectively contributed to standards of 
social work. In 1919 the National Conference of Social Work elected 
him president, and he is now a member of the executive committee. 
In connection with his retirement, Mr. Lovejoy was asked: “What is 
the Committee doing about child labor?” He quickly replied: “We 
are doing what we have been doing for twenty-two years. The busi- 
ness of the National Child Labor Committee is to fight for the pro- 
tection of children from exploitation by whatever methods the situa- 
tion demands. It exists to combat the evils of child labor; but it 
is concerned with the cure of the evil, rather than with any specific 
remedy. Our program is based upon our past history and experi- 
ence. There is grave danger of a false complacency growing out of 
a belief that the job is finished. It isn’t. Will the citizens of our 
various states terminate these harmful conditions? Or, by neglecting 
to do so, will they give point to the claim that the states without the 
aid of the federal government cannot cope with the evil It is now 
up to the states!” 





Plans for a national inter-state music contest, to be conducted by 
the National Federation of Musie Clubs under the auspices of the 
Sesqui-Centennial Music Committee, were recently announced by 
Exposition officials. The entrants will comprise boys and girls under 
21 years of age, who will compete in vocal and instrumental music. 
It is the intention of those in charge of the contest to award to the 
winning soprano, contralto, tenor, bass, pianist, organist, violinist, 
and ‘cellist, a prize of $500 each. The musical selections for the 
eight fields of competition will be announced at a later date. The 
country will be divided into twelve geographical districts. Contests 
will be held simultaneously in each state. The winners in each state 
will later compete with the other states in their respective groups. 
The winners in each of the final groups will hold a final competition 
in Philadelphia, where they will he judged by nationally known musie 
critics. The final winners will receive awards following a concert 
in the Sesqui-Centennial Auditorium on November 4, at which they 
will sing the selections which won the prizes for them. 

The National Federation of Music Clubs comprises 6,000 clubs, 
with a membership of more than 200,000 persons. The committee 
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directing the contest includes Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, national 
president National Federation of Music Clubs; Mrs. Edward Andrew 
Deeds, chairman Department of American Music; Mrs. E. H. Wilcox, 
chairman Committee on Contests; Dr. Herbert J. Tily, chairman 
Sesqui-Centennial Music Committee: Gilbert Raynolds Combs, chair- 
man Subcommittee on Conservatories; and Craig King, secretary 
Sesqui-Centennial Music Committee. 

Three sections of the comprehensive exhibit to he undertaken by 
the State of Pennsylvania at the Sesqui-Centennial International 
Exposition are expected to be of absorbing interest to those inter- 
ested in education, welfare, and modern safety instruction. Penn- 
sylvania officials plan to make these exhibits not only thoroughly 
up-to-date, but also of a historical nature. showing the progress of 
these sciences during the last fifty years. The safety exhibit will be 
arranged under the supervision of Royal Meeker, Secretary of Labor 
and Industry, and will stress particularly precautions taken in mines 
and factories for the safety of employees. ‘The progress made in 
welfare work in Pennsylvania, including the methods used in dealing 
with delinquency, crime, and the sub-normal, will be the contribu- 
tion of the Department of Welfare, of which Dr. Ellen C. Potter is 
director. The educational exhibit. under the direction of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, will include models of schools and 
methods employed under various systems. It is also expected that a 
large medical exhibit will be contributed under the direction of Dr. 
Charles H. Miner, Secretary of Health, in co-operation with Dr. 
Wilmer Krusen, Director of Public Health, Philadelphia. 


Library School Curriculum Study. Ideal results cannot be ex- 
pected if the curriculum study being made by W. W. Charters of 
Chicago University for the American Library Association is consid- 
ered a formula that can be hypodermically injected into library 
schools to effect an immediate cure of all ills. Dr. Charters explained 
to the A. L. A. Council at the midwinter meeting of the association 
that his organization is merely a clearing-house for text book prepa- 
ration. The librarians must contribute the material and Dr. Char- 
ters supplies only the technique. The material for the study is 
information, which includes the duties for a particular job, like cata- 
loging or circulation, and the things a person must know in order 
to perform those duties. An advisory committee, representing facul- 
ties of library schools and other library interests, has been appointed 
to advise with Dr. Charters on questions of policy and library tech- 
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nique. Two librarians are associated with Dr. Charters as members 
of his staff. Cataloging and circulation have been the first subjects 
chosen for study. After the duties and methods of performing the 
duties have been determined, a text-book will be written, presenting 
the routine methods of accomplishing these duties in the most efficient 
manner. This text-book will be tried out in certain schools and 
criticised, revised, and presented for national use. Not only what a 
person needs to know to do the work most efficiently will be deter- 
mined in Dr. Charters’ study, but what a person needs to be will like- 
wise receive his attention. The personality required for a certain 
kind of work can be determined after interviewing about fifteen per- 
sons doing that type of work. Three advantages resulting from a 
knowledge of the right personality are: the ability to select the right 
persons, the possibility of overcoming weak traits, and the ability to 
grade performance of duty. 


The time-worn question, “What shall we eat?’ has been attacked 
from a new angle in a Government bulletin written for junior home- 
makers. Miscellaneous Circular 49, “A Guide to Good Meals for the 
Junior Homemaker,” recently published by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, approaches a group not previously appealed 
to in the literature of nutrition. The interest of younger children 
has for some time been attracted by food and health rhymes, by 
illustrations of animated milk bottles, grinning cereal bowls, and 
dancing egg cups. Adults have been encouraged through many pub- 
lications, both popular and technical, to choose the right food for 
themselves and their offspring. But the adolescents at the pickle- 
eating, ice-cream-gorging stage have not until now had a Government 
bulletin solely for themselves. 

The authors, Ruth Van Deman and Caroline L. Hunt, are special- 
ists in the Bureau of Home Economics. They have presented the 
essential facts about foods in popular discussion. A novel introduc- 
tory paragraph suggests that if all kinds of foods in the world were 
to be assembled in one market where people of all races came to buy, 
the combinations they chose would have similar food value, though 
made of very different foods. The cireular containing these valuable 
suggestions to homemakers of the future may be had while the supply 
lasts by writing to the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Book Reviews 


FORTY YEARS OF SERVICE. This is the suggestive title of a taste- 
fully conceived and materialized volume published by the D. C. Heath 
and Company organization in memory of the founder, the late Daniel 
Collamore Heath. Most readers of EDUCATION are as familiar with his 
name as they are with the names of recent Presidents of the United 
States. All the schools, academies and colleges are indebted to him 
and cherish his memory as an indefatigable creator and advocate of 
better schools and better school books. His contribution to education 
and scholarship was of a high order. His success was not measured 
merely by business prosperity; he was a man whose character and 
ideals set a pace and created standards that were in advance of his 
contemporaries, and which dignified the profession of educational pub- 
lishing. 


THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By William Foster, A.M., Ph.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in Princeton University. D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany. $2.00, 

A book of 576 pages, with a large number of excellent illustrations. 
It purports to be a book for beginners, but it covers the ground so thor- 
oughly that it may well be kept at hand by advanced students. The 
author says, in his preface, that in his choice of material he has been 
guided not only by long and varied experience in teaching the subject 
to beginners, but also by an experience in lecturing to teachers and as 
a former member of the College Entrance Examination Board. Each 
chapter closes with a “Summary” and an “Exercises” section. For clar- 
ity and comprehensiveness it is a model of the art of text-book making. 


WRITING OF TODAY. By J. W. Cunliffe, D.Lit., Professor of Eng- 
lish and Director of The School of Journalism, Columbia University ; 
and Gerhard R. Lomer, Ph.D., Librarian of McGill University. The Cen- 
tury Company. Price $2.00. 

This book presents selected examples of contemporary prose take 
from newspapers and magazines and classified under appropriate head- 
ings, with comments on separate types of writing. The selections have 
been made on the basis of merit and their adaptability to the need and 
interest of intelligent students of English. All selections have been 
taken from recent papers and periodicals. Some of them are those 
which received Pulitzer prizes for reporting or editorial writing. Stu- 
dents who are anticipating Journalism as their future profession, will 
be sure to find the volume interesting and suggestive. Whoever writes, 
whether for the press or merely to friendly correspondents, will find 
much in the book that will be of interest. 
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CHILDHOOD’S FEARS. Psycho-Analysis and the Inferiority-Fear 
Complex. By G. F. Morton, M.A., B.Sc. Foreword by W. W. Charters, 
Ph.D., and a Preface by W. H. Maxwell Telling, M.D. The Macmillan 
Company. 

THE VISITING TEACHER. A report of a study by Mabel Brown 
Ellis, Assistant Director, Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing 
Delinquency. New York, N. Y. Published by the Committee. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD THE YOUNGER. By Charles Dickens. 
Abridged by Edith Freelove Smith. Illustrated by Harriet Savage Smith. 
The Macmillan Company in their Modern Readers’ Series. 

THE FIRST YEAR OF SCIENCE. By John C. Hessler, Ph.D. Benja- 
min Sanborn & Company. A well arranged, comprehensive, and fully 
illustrated text book on an important subject. The material of the 
chapters is adequate, and the style clear and magnetic. The pupil will 
enjoy the hours spent on Science where a text like this one is given him 
for his study hour work. It gives him something to do, as well as 
memorize. 

THE NEW CIVICS. A Text Book for Secondary Schools. New and 
revised edition. By Roscoe Lewis Ashley. The Macmillan Company. 
An excellent text book, brought down to date. Fully illustrated. 

DAN’S BOY. By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. The Arlo Company, 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. Illustrated readers with a method and a 
purpose. Their success in actual use in a large number of schools 
proves their real interest and value. 

THE COMMENTARIES OF C. JULIUS CAESAR ON THE CIVIL WAR. 
Edited by Charles FE. Moberly, M.A. New illustrated edition, with an 
Introduction by Hugh Last, M.A. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1925. 
Text, illustrations, notes, printing, paper-stock, leave little to be de- 
sired in this handy-volume school book. A Vocabulary at the end covers 
all necessary uses. 

THE CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS. By Helen M. Peppard. 
With an Introduction by William C. Bagley and John A. H. Keith. The 
Macmillan Company. This book, while intended primarily for teachers, 
might well be used at home, also. The ability to speak clearly, cor- 
rectly, and effectively, is one of the greatest importance. Our young 
people have a right to a good inheritance of speech, and a good home 
and school standard; and when these have been denied by inheritance 
or otherwise, the school should do what can be done to supply the 
deficiency. 

EVERYDAY SCIENCE PROJECTS. By Edith Lillian Smith. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 353 pages, over 300 projects, many and attractive 
illustrations. There are Projects for Autumn in Part I; Winter, in 
Part If; Spring and Summer, in Part III. Price 96 cents. 
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THE YOUNG DELINQUENT. By Cyril Burt, M.A., D.Sc., Professor 
of Education in the University of London. D. Appleton and Company, 
Price $5.00. 

This is a thorough presentation, from various points of view, of the 
problem of the youthful criminal. It is based largely upon the stories 
of young offenders whom the author has actually examined in the course 
of his work. The book is written in a simple, readable style. It will 
be of real aid to parents, teachers, and officials who are called upon to 
handle the problem of juvenile delinquency. Probation officers, physi- 
cians, social workers, superintendents of schools, and all others who 
have responsibilities concerning the rising generation will find it both 
interesting and helpful. 


THE EARTH AND THE STARS. By Charles G. Abbot. D. Van Nos- 
trand Company. Price $3.00. A popular and intensely interesting story 
of the earth and the stars, at once scientific and simple, so that one 
can get a point of view that appeals alike to the mind and the imagina- 
tion. On the cover we read: “This book is for non-technical readers, 
Ten times its size would not cover the wide range of subjects sufficiently 
for the professional astronomer. Yet, if some astronomer happens to 
take it up, it will prove pleasing and accurate.” 


THE BOOK OF PLANTS. By Bertha Morris Parker, $.M., and Henry 
Chandler Cowles, Ph.D. Houghton Mifflin Company. Price 88 cents. 

Furnishes informational silent-reading material for sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades. Well selected facts and attractive illustrations will 
tend to interest the students and introduce them pleasantly to the realm 
of Nature Study and Science. 


WHAT IS FAITH? By J. Gresham Machen. ‘The Maemillan Com- 
pany. $1.75. 

This book, belonging to what has been named “The Dollar Series 
of Religious Books for Reading by Laymen and Study by Adult Groups,” 
contains material which will greatly aid young people in thinking out 
the great principles of the Christian religion. There are separate chap- 
ters on Faith in God, Faith in Christ, Faith Born of Need, Faith and 
the Gospel, Faith and Salvation, Faith and Works, Faith and Hope. 


BRANOM PRACTICE TESTS IN GEOGRAPHY. By M. E. Branom, 
Head of the Department of Geography, Teachers College, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. The Maemillan Company. A Right-Wrong, or True-False Scheme 
for Geography, covering, with outline maps and other matters, some 
255 pages of statements which the pupil may mark as correct or incor- 


rect,—thus quickly indicating his knowledge, or his lack of it. 





